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[ ^ I>"fhis suxvey-based study,, an atlejjpt.was aade to 

trace fchanges in the; characteristics of ^newly-employed, full-time 
faculth^ in public" Calif ornia comlaunity colleges over a seVen-year 
perid^., Demographic, datar'^riclpding age, sex, residence; highest 
degred h€ldr^ and iDpst recent pr'o'fession&l expedience of new faculty 
were: gpllected .froifl all p'ublic and private community colleges in 
California.- Selected^ tieans of Instruction were subsequently asked to 
gi,v,e their in|.erpreta tions of the implications of thege 
ch^acteristics. Eesults of the survey indicated an increase in the 
nuB!ber'*6f new faculty holding doctoral degrees, although fewer 'new 
faculty were coming directly irom .graduate school, and an increase 
the number of new faculty with less than master«,s degrees, . due to* 
changing 'student demands for instrdctors drawn from the real world 
work. An increase in the number of women being selecte^d for < ' 

employment indicates the growing success of. affirmative action 
program^. The average age' of n^w faculty showed a decrease. This ' 
study produced evidence /of needs for increased funding' for 
pre-service and staff development programs, higher faculty salaries, 
and increased funding for facilities in ord^r to aeet changing 
student, demands for curricula ^and availability of classes. Survey 
instruments . and a bibliography are appended. (JDS) ^ ' 
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ABSTRACT 



. . This is a survey-based study dealing- with tl^^" 
perceivBd reasons' for and implications of the changing. 
, characteristics of newly einplpvred faculty in CajLifopnia 
commvinity colleges as ^ seen by s^ei2*tet3 Deans ot Instruct 



tion' at fifteen California, community t;o lieges. 




. The stud^^^ attempts tp trace change^ in the 
characterijstics of newly employed full-timG J§gf6^liy in 
public comjnunity colleges in* Calif ornia o.ver a sevah-. . 
^ear period. . An interpretation of the meahing of these 
» A;phaTi'ges is then, sought by surveying a* group of Deans o 



^Instruction and^ asking/for their perceptions 
xeasqns fo^ these changing characte^^inf^V^ 




^ r , The study a^empts to explore th^ implications ^ 
o*5j*i:hese perceptions^ they pertain to, curriculum^ ' ^ 
professional staff development^ staffing prdcedures,, 
finance^ campus' and district planning^ and student 
personnel services, w ^ . ' ' ^ ' 

The study.' is based on the premise 'that detailed 
knowledge of staffing patterns and general- trends 



cohcelrning serected characteristics,' of r^^^ /• 
college facaaltyis e^senti'ar t'b. the 6ntjLre .system vSs it . 
attenpts^.tp carry out its own concept-.Qf , e.x-cellen ti 
Th^ long-range p^ir-posV is to , provide- survey ^ in fb;t5ina^ibn 

' ^ ' . 

pertaining to the actual cbrfracteri'stics ol new facultv-/ 
in. selected Ca I'i fo;;i^ti'arc colleges/ and 'to'^*/ ^ • 

frofi^-which make vinter pre tat ions concern"--./ 
mplications for the futyre. , -/ ' . 



compile 



ig II 



'■^Data,^wer^ ,collfe'cted undpr tlie^spoijsorsliip of the \ 
Ca?.if6rnia .Junior .College AssociaA^^ .■ 



period fri^nj^-^r^'p^ ^^^grX^^^/ corjnuhity colleges 
-xrf^lifornia/ The3.^^S^i^fe^ata 



age> sex, 
-.ajx^Usosfc recent 




r^ee.^^ j^esi^i^nce,i^ highest desfj^e h€ 

vvi^^,^ A sel.ection was made of those 




:istic$ Whiqh displayed the g[reatest percentage 
of , Gbaffge over • the seveiv-^y^ars • ' ' " "^^^^^^ 

, \ The - smfv^ instxx^neh^ 
. haii|e designed to-, obtain respons^ 

ii5^cliang'ihg- t^eha^§^n'^the^h"A?racterist of ^ new 
"facu]J^yV''''^M^ t1ife' qxfestionnaire ' 

wa$--dcvdjfi3- to .seeking th^'implic t^ie. perceived 

answers. given by fifteen selected cbl leg ^ ofi^ici^is.v. . • 

' , The analytical problem foi^^J:irirsr 
a^^certain whether there Wc 



-Consensus in .the ^xpre^3^d<. , 
percef)tlons of ^^^^Deans iht^rviewed, ind Whether , there 



were di 



L^^j^nthe "intergrovip. raspd-hges ; als6 to* 




\.deterninC V^'ch areas of response ^yieldad the most 

-^•"Corigrubnce between the cpll.ege officials' responses, 

an^^^hlch .yieTded* the least. These multiple objectives 
'»'••< ' *" 

^ were 'based upon; the/ two elements of measurement: central 
tendency aind variability of distribution, ^ \ 
^ Considerable variance existed among responses 

•given by. the individual college officials. Where there - • 
was agreement on a number of ^ choices, the selected answers 

^ .yere-^io^tted fgr graphic ypr^e'ntation, 

^ . * ' r V- i 

' I^iie^-^jajrvey sljows that, there has been an increase 
in^the , number of ndw faculty hi?id:fng dpctpr^^^^egrees ./ 
The main rqason would' seem to /be that domggtition is so 
keen' at four-year cc^tLe^^e^ fc^r facility .appointments that 



•?noc2:e person^sj-w^j^t^ are^^-^e'&^^g^and 



. The implicar-. 



---^--tn^sj^ of €Tu s tr end' .mi^t J^ the^ Aeed for increased 

budgej^ -for/salaries, |f fecci^ ' staff development programs'^ 

\^-^€giC^ wid^rL,ggc;eptance*^f >the Doctor of- Arts in Teaching. 

- ' ^ Deans selected more . faculty with less £^an a 

^ . ' • ' ' ' ' ■ '■ ' 

Master's- degiree" because' of chahiging student'- demands for 

classes' taught by' :fac;Alty drawn from the ?eal world of 

work\ this'^ trend could ^ lower thfe academic ^ level of 

pireparation 'for a total 'faculty over a period of time. ' 

^ ' ' There, were ■ fewer high school trained and experi-. 

fenced teachers employed because of a sufficient supply,j . 

of cammunity' college instructors* This implies the need 




x^^plies the rif 



for /staff development programs emphasizing student 
chapactcristics. • - 

Fewer new faculty are coining' direct from gradua,te 
lool because they lack necessary experience. T-hds 
for^jpre- service training. 
The increase in new faculty with non-tfetaching 
cperTeTice seened'^kfc^^^i^t^^ desire to employ-^Jxisiul 
-p^r^ons and rely on J.n-service programs *to heflp^^ 
ad3a51>-^o_the conimunity college setting • 

;?trer±ntnreH^B-^--i^^ of women selec.ted was 

n of an. increasingly^ successful 
affirmative action program-. — z^^-.- J . « ^^-^ ^ 

y> , TiTe?5:iwerrng of the_a,verage age of nSw faculty . 
was attributed tc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^ 





to be more personable ^nd capable than^ tiTeTr oiaer-a^so-" 
ciates, . , ' , ' 

Tile study produces evidence_of needs fox • 
increased funding for pre-service and stafF 'development 
P^o^rams, higher faculty salaries, and increased funding 
for facilities. These are needed to meet the changing 
student demands f or ^ curriCulums and availability of 
classes. 
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INTRODUGTJON 

Problem ' 

Community colleges ftave *evol.ved considerately from ' 
their origin, as "junior colleges" whicn^'tended to concenr- \ 
trate on general educatiion" and transfer c6urses; t^ey'now/ 
have multiple goals. They have become ?the .people ' 
cbJLle^e," "democracy 's/ college, "\and "coli^fege ^foif , 

iverse program^-' in care^i^ education, 

i ■ ' ^ . • 's 

/extended-dayv and community, 
"junior college"' and "cqmrnunity, 
ntei^changeably in thi^^ study.) 

become 'the contemporary- theme anQ 
challenges ^ for the community 
se 'institutions portend to ' . 
meet thh ma^^qK educational hee^MC^ adult society,. " 
Their leaders/aitd. much of the pub^ic^ii^ve'^ come to^ believe 
that the ^community college can succeed ia'way^^ and places 
where other, educational institutions have' failed 4 > Many 
supporters of the community college movement '.have strong 
fee'lings that it is the instrument best sultfed to meet ^ 
th,e post-secondary needs of the commuj^it'yj rt will 
succeed^ however, only if receives piablic support and 




•1' 
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financing and will be Effective an, meeting its goals only 
if it can engage a st^ff which is responsive to and flex- 
ible'^nou^h to mee't diverse needs and interests of its 

students. • 

/ . ' \ • . 

/ The growth, of community colleges during the'past 

' [ - § ' t 

two decades parallels in several ways the development of 

the land grant colleges' after the -pivil War. Those four-' 
year colleges opened higher educatipn- to a whole new 
group of so.cUety which wanted to ^pply science an^knowl- 
edge to specific problems in agriculture, mining, and the 
military sciences. In many- ways, the land grant colleges 
wer"^ an answer to or a means aro-und the exclusiveness and 
restrictiveness of the traditional liberal arts colleges 
and universities with tl^^r narrower definition of higher 
education. Since World War^II, colleges anj^uiiiversities ' 
have faced rising enrollments and, at* present, diminish- 
ing firiancial resources. Thej^^have become increasingly 
^ selective in admissions. jIn contrast, the cormnunity 
colliege by being inclusive rather than exclusive has ' 
provided cojleg^. opportunity for many eligrble applicants 
^ -!^f?-ji^^ those who were closed dut by the admissions 

.policies of other higher education i,nstitutions • In addi-^^ 
tiori; twp-year or -even shorter^ programs have been devel- 
oped to meet the growing need for f)araprof essional, 
vocational-technical, and occupation specialists in th^ 



> 0 



complex, t'pchhicai. society 'of t;.0^ay. .Groups of students 
new'to higher * education have been actively recruited. In 
^ ' this ^-maniier, the community cdllege .function and develop- 
rofent.have been similar to that of the" land grant colleges 
Jehcks and Rfe'sman cqnplude that^the community 
^ ^ college movement "is not ptimarily an alternative model / 
for other colleges or an alternative patK to the /top' for 
individuals, but rather a safety valve r:eleasing pres- 
sures that might otherwise disrupt the- dominant 

* nl ' * ' ^ ' 

, system. V There is truth in this allegation, particu- 
larly wh^ directed at those .communitV colleges wl^iich 
. have allowed the t^ransfer function to dominate' the^ 
curriculum. There isy however, a key element in the ; 
philosophy of the community college which does^sfet it 



apai>^. from the rest of jiigjj^ education and » makes' it an 
alternative model. 




/ The community college's c^im of uniqueness can 

^est m part upon its attempt^o provide programs and 
/^u^ir iculuit^d^ to include the broadest possible 

S-tudent population. This inclusive philosophy stands 
in marked contrast to that of the elite four-year 
institutipns v;hich have relied upon exclus'iveness 
"opel-ationalize" their concept of excel 




Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, The^ 
Academic Revolution (New York: Doubleday and Co.^ 
^^ 1968) , d. 492. . 



The. commynity college/in contr&st^ has ^ attempted ' 
to redefine excellence as a quality of the teaching, func- 
^',ti^n ^d has^ asked tne faiculty to exc^J ift teach^ing. 

Competence in> standard subject-matter areas is* not enough^ 
fiowever, to ensure 'acceptance into the ranlcs of faculty _ ^ 
in today ' s comprehensive' corhmunity colleges. 

For the majority of its students, the community 

college constitutes* the *end of formal education^ except 
t ^ * ' . 

for a^\>^sible refresher course 'or enrichment ' class . 
^This group presents an exceptional challenge •to' instruc-^ - 
^ torsf because of the need to do so much in so little time. 
Because many students arrive with deficiencies, instrup^ 
tors must spend time in developmental courses in vie^A^al ;i 
and quantitative -sjcills. / 

The major claim by community colleq^^ is there- 
^fore, that they are "teaching" institutions character- ^ 

ized by^ the quality o.f their instruction: The implicatiioh- 

• • ■ ' ' ' * 

xs that community college faculty are interested "primarily . 

in helping'the student to learn. - ' , ' ' a " ' * ^ 

. The decade of the 1960s was the Decade of Quantity 

for the. American community-junior college 'in ail- respects : 
• Students, "staff , and facilities. The decade o,f the ?1970s ' 
. ^aust be ^a Decade* of QiSality. The\ quality of ,edycat4.0n. in ^ 

J. ' ' ! ' ^ * ■> 

the community- junior college depends prlnarily, as - 
•already indicated; on' the quality of the staff.' Community, 



colleges Can enroll inqreasihg numbers of students; they 

,.can develop, a variety' -Of "educati-onal programs; they. can 

house these students' and programs i-n ^attractiye modern ' 

•facilities; but all' th-ese vill' ^.v^il.' litM/if "thedr 

..staffs :afe .not highly-' cpiDpetent and w^^^C^'prepared for ■ 

^the unique tasks 'assigned then, in '.tjlis new venture. . 

^ Staffii^g, therefore', ''is- a dynapiic, not a static, 

procedure . ^As ' student programs " change , staffing' needs 

also change to meet tfie challenging -jieedsjDf 'Ztndk^iaS xr\ 

the present '^nd ^^the. future. The in$tructQp-x5f^morroW 

in the community colleges rms-Cliave jf^xY dif f ere 

characteristics f^^om those who tanght in tl 
>. ■ - ' .• - ■ ■ - 

" ' Purpose Qf the^ 

'In the prese'nt si^5^n attenpt va's made 
!• Trace changes. In the characterrstiqs of.nev/ly 
' ; employed -full-time faculty ^n pxiblic cQinmurjity 
^colleges.. 4.n Calif orni^a, bveif a s'evfei>-yea,r 
^period; . r. . - ' - ^ • 

2. interpret the meaning of these .changes by. survey- 
• .ing a ^roupi'of.'peans of Instruation ,and seekihg* ■ 
their p6rqeptiorvs as- tb. the rbasons'-toX th^se". / 
^ ■ ; changing*, characte.risticfs . .it ' is the^. intent to 
■ .explore- impiicaj-ions'-bf the,§eS:^fceptions as ' ' • ' 
• . they pertain to':-'-. : ■ ' •' , ' 





a. Curriculum 

b. Professional staff development^ 

c. Staff ing, procedures - ' 1 \ ^ 
d; Finance 

. ' V ^ 

e. Campus an.d district- pl^nni^ng-- 

^ f. Student personnel services' / i : 

The study was; based on the premise that ' ;\ . 
detailed knowledge .of staffing patterns and general ^• 
^ trends concerning^ selected .characteristics of new comnju^ 

nity, college facuity is essential to the /entire^ system' 
' ^^z^^"*^. ^.ttem^ts tQ carry .outfits owi; concept ^of excel- 
, *'lencfe,. , Thie long-range purpose was 'tjo provide survey- 
^^^irifprmation ^pertaining' to tl)e actual cHaracteristics of^^ 

aiew faculty Ln selected California community -.colleges - 

' ' ^ . ' ' " , ' - - ■ ' ^ 1 / " ^) 

and' to' compile data" from which -^c^^make" interpretktions 
^ conper-iiLng impiications fo,r the, future. "•■ 

■, R^^frt^Aegi in Califpraia .eliiftinated piie. 

iux'ufy- Of ' dependinQ"_upon prej-6er<^ice training and- gthte ' 
; ^certifiQafion to validate thi 'quality of. the staff. The 
Alqiiist bill . (SB 122, 1969)- demoved almost air cred'en-, . 
ti^l requirements" f Off personsi with a. Master's degree.. 
• ''Iri vaddition, the. Rodda bill ' (BB 69^ / .1S69) ' enabled' the ' 
.•selecting -sy-stenj t9 cpttect fir, its mistakes at the end'^ 
■ of ^the,first "ye.^r- by .dismissiilg a probational employee 



'"without cause . ' ; • , ' ^ ' < ' ^ , , • » - 

'Also, '"^le^-Board o^^dV^rnQrs or the California 

Coftimunity Colleg.es encouraged college: presidents td 

adopt "^higher ^standards for the perspns-'whop they wiir< 

, ' ~ \ , / ' ' / 

employ;^' The districtsi^' are sp.eoificalLy encouraged tty, 

;hire" the best qualif ied'-and most capable person^ they 

can- find to serve. in their community' colleges (^§'52002). 
i?- ' . . ' ' ' \^ ' ^ 

It is anticipatecj that^ :a better , understanding 

^of the characteristics- Qf newly hired full-tin\^ faculty 

will contribute sighif icantly to the' staffing process. 

The jDur<Jeri i* on^t,hos§ involved in the' selec?ition process 

tr> respond to their expanded r^spo'nsiT^ili^jf^s .and;' to 

n^ake initia.1' selections^ thjat w"il]/be appropriate, to -tfhe 

•mission of the- instit^utipn. ' . ^^^^r* 



Procedure 



. The .study ieli-ed upon information collected iri: 

*tvo way-s:.. "(l) Through the -usev.of a, study-o^ the char4c- 
teri-stic^Tpf, nev/ly hifed full-time . faculty". The d^ta ' 



■ / - 



California Edii-d.atipn Code §13400 -provides' that ' 
a,lc)cal' boafd of trustees, at th'G end of tfie' first year •"■ ' 
of a .new teacher's wprjc may elect to: "3.' not r^-hiire "* 
teacher, -in which ca$e,- nrp hearing is ava'ilable.' - How- 
ever, before this^ option; ttje board must:, -a) have ■befo;re 
it th6' most, recent evaluation ^ b) ^ have, a recomrtendatioh , 
from the college' President' and" the Sup'erintendenf' , , „' 
c) inform the teacher' o'f ' i-'ts- reasons ' d) take dc'tlori at:. 
«i tegular meeting o'f the board." - " •••* ". 



were .obtained from all the publid and private community ^ 
colleges in California for the academic^ years 1967 
throio^h 1973, . The' data cover subject fielder residence, 
highest .academic degree held, and prior experience for ""^ 
all the years; and age, se^, and ethnic composition far 
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the new faculty hired in 1^72 and *l-97.a^.^f2K-rxom^ ques- 

tionnjaires and structured inte.rvie.Ws...w.ijS^^ i \ ^ 

Instruction and other knowledgeable campus personnel ^ ^ - 
selected from a stratified sample of fifteen public 
community colleges within Northern California. The 
techniques lised in the selection of the sample made it 
possible to make Some generalizations on a statewide 
l^asis fox. the public communj.ty colleges as to the reasons 
for the constantly changing staffing patterns and the 
implications 'for 'the future* . - . 

The- following research questions were based upon 
what had bee'n' learned about the characteristics of 
faculty include(! iri the .study, and attempt to determine 
t^at which is unknov;fn, i.e.^ the reasons fox change and 
the implications of such change: " 

. ^ * 1. \What ar^ the characteristics of newly 
employed ^^ull-time f'aculty in the California community 
coll^ge^ f or the academic years 1967 through 19'737^d^ " 
have there been any changes in the^e characteristics 
.as a result of changed staffing trends and patterns? 



9 



2, What are the perceptions of certain Deans 
of Instruction in a stratified sartple of fifteen public 
community col-leges within Northern California ^ to the 
reasons for changing characteristics of new faculty 
over a seven-year period and the implications for future 
planning? 
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CHAPTER II •' 
BACKG'ROUND AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE ; 



.. -- background _ '' , . 

Since excellence for community colleges has ' , 
been defi^neS in terms of the teaching fianction, the ' 
importance pf the Instructor' in the community colleges 
becomesi^ paramount importance. CommuHity coll'e,ges 
have "^soug-ht to' accomplish tKis primary function throug|^ 
the development of superior teaching. ^ Over the past - 
decade in pacesetter states like California, the commu- 
nity college system has come close to meeting its goal 
of t^ching all who enter the "open door." 

\ • Recent information^ pertaining to* growth and 
enrollment • patterns indicates that a number of signifi- 
cant changes are taking place 'in the community colleges 
of California. ■'■ These may be delineated in the follow- 
ing ways: * ^ 

^ 1.' Full-time enrollments of inner-city 
community college students in California are declining. 



^om S. Phair, "Staffing Patterns in Calif orpia 
Community Colleges. A 1973 Overview," Seventh annual= 
report, Californiaf .Junior College Association, Sacr^- 
inei>to, California, January 1974. (Mimeographdd. ) See 
Appendix A; 



Full-time 'Students in rural community colloq^^ are« 

leveling. of,f-, atid "a no-growth idvel J.s being reached.' 

Only 'a* 'few counties in California show- a growth in full 

time students iri their suburban colleges. All colleges 

however-, 'show a marked growth in number^o^f 'part-time ' - 

Students*^ No longer is the watchword "^Wre oj every-* 

thing" — students, fa.culty, programs, and classrooms. 

'■■ 2." Gpmniunity colleges reflect', the changing " 

goals "expre-ssed bj?-.. students . These goals in tiirn' ' 

• . V. • . ■ 

reflect changing soci6,tal expectations for education. 

' ^ - • •' * ' 

The challenge to the "Cdileges fbr Survival"^ reVeal ^ 

the;declining i,nterest of students^ in the liberal arts ;~ 

^n'd ah ever increasing demand for paraprofe^sional and 

vocational-technical" programs. . ' " ■ 

Thi^ changing focus can be better explained on, 
the campuses pf^California' crommunity colleges in terms 
of who is hired to staff the teaching ranks. The 
characteristics qf newly ^employed full-tiitie^f acuity, 
therefore^ -assumes considerable importance in assessing 
H:he ch^ging goals. . " ' • ■ 

If' the quality of • teaching is to. remain high, 
the characteristics of newly "hired full-time faculty 



2 . ^ , 

Charles C. Collins,, "General Education at Los 
Medanos Colle^ge:, A Curriculum Model" (unpublished paper 
University of California, , Berkeley , 1972), p. 3. 



mus± be cojitrolled. "This can be*done by: recruit- 
.ment, intfluding pre-service 'requirements; .arid (2) reco^- 
pition of ^the' dearth of pre-;serviqe rei^jiiremgnts; which 
should include staff development fha-t woul^ start^as^ soon, 
as the new faculty member has been ^eldcte'd*. Repently, 
there Has been^much discussion about ;staff developm,ent 

^an(3i the need', of. a professionally infqrmfed faculty. In 

3 ? ^ 
TeaGher;^ fpr TCmcrrow -Terry 0*Banion assembles a stirvey 

•of the arguments calling for staff development and out-- 

lines the^ar^ous programs under way. He feels-' that the 

1970s must become the "Decade of Quality" as against the. 

1960s being a "Decade of Quantity." " If this is to, be' 

achieved it will be* nece'ssar/ to conduct a massive effort 

in. the area' of staff development.' Thi's effort should' / 

include sppport from thfe federal government, community 

coli^es,, and four-year and graduate institutions. It 

could include appropriate funding,' leadership, and currlc 

ulum models. - * 

The present study relates t^ achieving quality, by 

means of, recruitment. ^ That'^is, who is actually hired, 

and why? These issues can be broken dowh ,into/que?tions 

such asf . ; ' 

!• What do we know about the characteristics of 

faculty pjre^ently- employed? - ' ^ . , 



Terry 0' Bunion-, Teachers for,*^Tomor row /(Tucson; 
University of Arizona PiTess , 1972^) , pp. v, vi. * 
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2, ^ What do we know about the characteristics of 

•faculty w^lio have/been newj-y employed? 

* ' > * ' ,* \. * 

3, What should be ^the . characteristic^ and^ background 

' . '* ' • ^ 

" 'of faculty in terms of their ability to help 

fulfill the goals of conununity colleges ^in the * - 

'future? ' 



Review of the Literature 

What dre the chara^cteristics of coirynunity college 
'"if ' 
ins'tructors which can help^ to define the kind of person 

to whom efforts and recruitment should be directed? - > 

Thoirntoit pointed out that present practice does not 

always" indicate an adequate standard. . A description of 

.employed instructors in the past presents a helpful point 
of departure for a discussion of training and recruitment' 
programs. Data are available regarding the extent of ^ 
academic, preparation of community, college faculty members 
as well <ras' some aspect's of' their attitudes and previous 

-experience. - • * . ^ " - ^ 



^ Some^ studies' dating back as far a&, 1918' relate . 
to the '.qhaXSaqieri sties o£ punier college;, fafculty. Keliey* 



~ .. J^.me.s W. Thornton , .Jr . the. Cormnuni'tv- junior 
Colle)^' (3rd,,fed;,;- N^w York: John WxI'gV and Sons, 1972), 

p. 135.."^ -• ; ■ , _r ■ - •- ■ ^ •. • 



dnd Connolly, li'ste'd' the^ distribution ^of degrees held by 

^' ' ' • 

faculty members included in "eleven studies. Thev con- 

• .■ 'I' :'r , ' ' • . 

eluded that abpijt 9^ of- comnunity college teachers have 

attained tHe dbatorate; 75%, the Master's degree; and 

*, ' ' ' * ' < " " 

/about 'r6^%/ .dess than a Master's degree. ' ' , \ 

•In 1925 Koos surveyed junior college faculty and 

1" » • . « 

reported that the n.uinber .of faculty holding a bacca- 
laureate, degree arid a Master's degree were about equal. 
.Compatativ'^ly equaL wer? those at either extreme who did 
nbt. have a degreq. and those wlio held the earned doctorate 
• Apptoxima^tely 2--3% did not have a degree, or held the 
doctorate. He also dr.ew compajrisons witli,^ other school 
tea.chers K-12. In 1941 Koos gathered information on 
1,458 teachers iji for^y::;;eight local public junior- 
colleges in Califorfiia^ . and in eight states 'in the Middle 
West, and the;South.^ He found. 6^.3^ with doctorates, 63'. 6%' 
with a- Master's degree, 26.8% v/ith -a EJalccalaur^eate, and 
3.3% with no formal academic degree'.^ 

No . specific study of'th'e 'charactefistics of. 
community college faculty in California was done prior 
to the 19^50s^ ' Ftesno" Jujiior QoUege, .the first 



■ 5 ' ■' r ' 

.M. Frances K^lley. and John Connolly, Orienta - 
tion, for Fa<?ulty in Junior Calloqos (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 13.70)*, p. 5. 

^ ^LeonarS V. Koos, "'Junior College Teachers: 
Degrees and -(Jtaduate* Residencje Junior C-olloqe Journal 
XVIII (October, -1947) 77-89.- ~ 




California junior cpllege to be formed, opened its dto^s 
in 1910 with three instructors and twenty ' students • The 
comjnon practice was to form a junior cpllege as a part ^ 
of the unified school^ system K--14 and ^attach it to 'thJ 
secondary structure, A high school principal frequently 
.was the president of the- college; sta'f^ing was done * ' ♦ 
primarily from the ranks of -the high school .teachers ' 
teaching ppst-sedoridary classes in their own high school 
in ^ the By^ening hours for additionai>^pay . .The chadacter- 
istics, therefore, of th^ junior "college faculty iere 
^essentially thQse\pf all secondary' teachers andjdid not - 
call for separate inquiry and r,esearch, ' ' 

In California, it^w^as-.not until the 1950s, 
following the explosive expansion of junior ^ colleges > 
that considerable interest and pressure f or ^data concern- 

ing the characteristics of the faculty wer^e 'expressed. \ 

* ' ■>> 

Qscar Edinger, a college president, .in 1958 " 
Collected and examined replies from fifty-six public -f^ 
junior colleges in Cali'fornia fc)-r the academic 'year ' ' - 
1957-58. A page of that re£jort is in. Appendix B.. He'^ s 
reported- 61 3§ with a doctorate,; '65% with a master's ^ ' 
degree, and 28.7% with a baccalaureate or less, ^ / . 
Additional dimensions^ were given to thd report with, 
data on the 'geographical source of . new faculty (84,2% • 
in-state resident; and 15.8% out-of-state). Tfiose' new, 
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to teaching represented 22.4%, and those who had been 
in a teaching position the prior year, 77. 6% • Also ^ 
reported was the peifcentage with teaching versus non- 
teaching experience prior to appointment. This proved 
to be heavily weighted in favor of the teacher with 
experience at^the'liigh school level. 

In. a 1957 ^^^^^^ ^ stratified sample of fifty-- 
seven community colleg^s^ throughout the colantry, Medsker 

made the /oilowing genedralTzations : 

' ' ' 

1. The community colleg?e staff is domposed 
primarily of those^.>n the 31-50 year old age 
bracket'. , v 

2. The master's is th^ highest degree held by most 
members of the staff. 

3. Community college. faculty are recruited from a, 
wide variety of sources. * 

4. A high proportion of community college faculty 
members are new to their institutions. 

5. Only a minority of community college staff 
members were oriented to the institutions by 

' ^ reasons of having once been students in such 

institutions or having completed a course or 
courses dealing with community colleges. 

6. *^ No specific data are readily available, but a 

general impression exists that relatively few 
junrbr college faculty members are from minor- 
ity ethnic groups and that 'the social class 
, background of many white staff members makes , 
it difficult for them to relate to^tudents 
jfrom various ethnic groups. ^ 
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•Oscar Edinger, Faculty Demand and Supply 

(Sacramento: California Junior College Association, 
1958) , Table- 21, p. 36. , ' . 

8 

Lelahd L. Medsker and^Dale Tillery, > Breakirtg 
the Access Barriers (San Francisco: McGraw-Hill Book 
Cp- , 1971) , pp. ' 
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Edinger's study of 1957-58 was replicated by 
Forbes at California State' College at Los Angeles in 
1963^ with no significant change indicated. 

Studies of pre-service training "^for community 
college fatuity parallel that for K-12 until the 1960s; 
A survey of California junior college presidents 
revealed .their attitude toward teacher preparation 

lo 

(Rio Hondo Junior College, 1966) . c Of f ifty-rtwo presi- 

I. « 

dents responding to questions regarding standards for 

9 

new faculty, only seven indicated that they had thought 
through Criteria for employment "over and above minimum 
state requ^irements" — requirements which, at that time^ 
included a master's degree in the teaching subject or 
"equivalent experience" for teachers of vocational 
subjects • Those administrators who had' established 
their own criteria indicated successful "teaching / 
experience at .college or high school level" as being 
of priirte importance. 

^ The tendency to prefer instructors with prior 
teaching experience rather ,than those trained in programs 

9 

Robert J. Forbes, ^ A Descriptive Study of New 
Full-Time Teachers in California Junior Colleges: A 
1963 Report to t^he California Junior College Association , 
Sacramento, California. 

10 

Rio Hondo College, "Summary o£ Replies, to jQues- 
tipnnaire on Criteria for Employment o& Junior College 
T^achqrs Whittier, California, 1966. (Mimeographed. ) 



particularly addressed to teaching in the junior 
coll<?ge i«^ further reflected in institutional staffing 
patterns • Na^tionwide, more than, 64% of 3^284 junior 
college teachers suryeyied in 1960 recqrded previous 
secondary, or elementaty school experience, according to 
Medsker. In California — with the nation '"s ^largest- 
an(^ most comprehensive system jof higher education-^ 
300 <^f t*he 681 new teachers of academic svt>jefcts who^ . 
entered j^unior colleges in-1963 had moVed dn from high 

school positions; only ninety-eight had come directly ^ 

12 ' * ' 

from graduate school's. In 1968 a similar study' 

/ i ^ - 

reported that the pattern had not chang^d^in the direct- 

tionof more specialized junior college teacher train- 

ang. On ^the contrary, since the teacher - shqrtage had 

been alleviated^ during the^ 1960s,^ junior college admin"- 

istrators^ were even more- likely to seek instructors 

with prior experience at other levels 'of education. ''"^ - * 

In states where 'community 'college systems were less 

well developed, administrators similarly tended to staff 



_ Lelanid L, Medsker, The Junior Collecf^ ; 
Progress and Prospect (New York: -McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1960) , p. 172, ^ . " 

12 

California State Department of Education, > 
••Summary of Source and Educational Background o^ New' ' 
Teachers in California Junior Colleges, 1963-64," 
Sacramento, California, 1964. (Mimeographed.) 

13 

PJiair, "Staffing Patterns." 



•'their institutions *vdth -people ^whp had been- prepared .to 
teach in other' Jc^nds; of institutions".; As^- -^ohen- notes,--' 

"The convehtipnal wisdom p5rei3ict;s e^cperie^xce :abov.e - A 

. ' . : 14 • ' • ' " ^ - • . ■ ' ' 

' mex^periencG. This bodes a lack of suppoffc' f or. ^ 

^ traini-ng. prograins as points of initial entry into tiae \ ^ 
professions'' * ' ' ' - 

^' The paucity, of ttew. ideas in pre-service te^achBr 

preparation may be a' result df.'tfie lack' of clear-cut^ ■' 
responsibility, TVhp 'is supposed 'to- do "the "training-^l 

■ th-e universities? , the colleges themselves? other i '» 

■ ' ' ' ■ ••■ ' ' . ' ■ n 

agencies? •vl'hat there is no distinct allocation of . \ 
tasks fur1;her hampers the development of programs foJ'l 
training jnnior college ..teachers / 'Graduate schools ha^e 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ " • ' ' , ■ ■ . ' . '''^< 

not been particularly Concerned 'with the .preparation 6.& 
any type of college teacher-^ junior or senior:" Typi- ;i V 
cally, this , function^has be^n seen as 'a* total uriiversi,£i 
Commitment whi^ch, in, practice, suggests' that It is' b0 
ofte'^s charge ; - 

Most of the professors in "graduate schools- pay 
little attention 'to the" preparation of -t^ache'rs-. Busily 
•filling t-heir students' time with specialized coursis, 
they frequently assume that if a person can earn a 



'14 " - * / *^ 

Arthur M. 'Cohen and Flprence Brawer/ 
Confronting fdentity (Englewopd Cliffs, N.J^: Prentice- 
Hall, 1972), pp. 153; 154. ' / 



master's degree .or- a .doctorate, -'he caji t^ach.' -Accord-. * - 
'\ f^^ly/' there'is-a rn3.rked-'.gap in ^ American' education ' ' 
■ -■.between the preparation"- s^qtfenbe's • experienced by elemen- 
tary- and secondary school teachers- on the.,o0e hand-, and 
• by college teachers, on the other. Cert::ifi cation require- 
ntejits for -the former' group demand completion ' of , several , 
courses dealing with pedagogical- theory and practice. 

For the latter, there is no credential ■ required "other 

" \ .* ' ' ■ ■ . ' ' 

than the possession, of a graduate digree'.in an -academic " 

_ discipfline. Yet differences, in- "teaching,; -af the various 
. levQls of education cannot be. so great .that the one. 
:cQ,yis for a year or mare .o? .specific training to teach 
whereat the Qthe;i: requires none. The difficulties - • 
experienced by studenfc-s moving from high school to 
college m^y result in-^art' from the fact that teachers 
, ; at ,'the' tw.o levels of education ^re selected differently, 
think 5of themselves as members of different professions, 
are tr^inqd differently, and (perhaps consequently) • 
, communicate little with each other. One prepar-ation 
sequenceorJ:h€'-oth^r .would seem to be out df phase. 
^ ••-""""^ Unlike four-year college's and universities which ' 
reward highly scholarly ' research artd professional con- 
sulting, Cjommunity-junior colleges gen^ralii^, expect their 
staffs to devote themselves to ^>e=^srf^fular task of 
teachirig, Arthur M. C^h^fiTToi rector of the Junior 
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College Teacher Pjt^eparatlbn 'Pxogranv at- U?CLA fpr numbdr.- 
. of-yaars, statedr-''. ' / 

^The schorar-resQarche^r is not bought byy^'^^tfte- . 
•.junior cori^ge .5nd j,s rai?e*ly found - therein.. The*^ 
institution sets its' face kteroly ' against the 
practice of extensive acad^mit: rfeseatch ^Rd pai<5. 
consultation \h'c\i industry and 'public agencjLes^: 
two' activities centraX to scholarly 14«fe At- a / ' 
major tiniver^ity. 15 Junior college , teachers are ' 
told' -they will judged 'on the, basis of their 
teaching. Coupled with the 'initial role-choice ' ^ 
of t^he hev; teacher, the organizational climate * 
exerts a force for 'teaching' tQO powerf.ul, in ^ 
-0- ^.^^ instances, for a^ single individual . to over-- 
come/ /no matter how *rauch he wishes . -to- be -fconsid- 
ered ."a member of an acacfemp.c field 

■ Thus, community- junior colleges 'seek rtot communi- 

, ties of s(!:holars, but,. rather, communities Of * learners . . 

* Af>pro:kimately. two-thirds' of cpmmunity- junior ^college 

faculty members hpld a 'master ' s 'degree, and approximately 

17 

ia% liold a doctora^ degree. Yet,' dven with these 
degrees, community -junior college teachers find that they 
must be part of the "learning community"; the community-- 
junior college emphasis upo^ teaching encourages them to 




See Burton- R. Clark, "TheVRole of Fac\ 
Authority," Center for Research and Bevelopmeziif trf Higher 
Education,. University of ^ California , Berkeley; 1963, 
•p. 46 . (Mimeographed . ) 

« 

Arthur Cohen, Dateline ''79 \(Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969), p. 79 

17 , 

James W. Thornton, Jr. , The Cohununity College 
(2nd ed*; New York: John Wiley and Spnsi, 1966) , p. 286; 
James W. Reynol-ds, The Comprehensive Junipr College 
Curriculum (Berkeleyl McCutchan Publishihg Corp., 1969; 
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find new ways^ to teach their subjects and to learn more 
about the types of students who fill their classrooms . "''^ 

^ Community -junior college teachers come from' a 
variety of backgrounds. One national study determined 
that 30% of 'new rciimunity" junior college instructors 
had previously been high school teachers, 24% had entered 
from graduate schools/, and 11% had come from business, 
occupations, leaving an "other" category pf nearly 18%. "''^ 

^The- common denominator among these diverse - 
instructor types is their attraction to a college which 
clearly and, proudly characterizes itself as a teaching 
institution. Refugees from universities which are not 
for teachin^^\{id which offer high rewards for research, 
and ex-businessmen who seek to share what they have 
learned, can find a common bond in their interest in 
conducting relevant stimulating classes. 

The present oversupply of job-seekers with a J ' 
inaster's degree or a doctorate presents both a danger 



18 

Roger H. Qarrison, Junior College Faculty ; 
Issues and Problems (V7ashington , D.C.: American Asso-' 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1967), pp. 15-28. 
. 19 

- Ray C. Maul, "The Biggest Problem: binding 
Good Teachers," Junior College Journal , XXXVI (December- 
January, 19 65) , 7-9. ' " 

• 20 

- Dale Tillery, "Commurilty-Junior College 
Characteristics and Curriculum,'* Chapter 2 of an 
unpublished docume'nt. University of California, Berkeley 
1973, pp. 10-12. ' 
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and an opportunity to conununity colleges seeking to • 
strengthen their instructional programs-* The dan*ger 
is that a greater number of Ph.D's tir^ined in research 
methodology will enter community- junior college teach- 
ing and bring with them even greater "academic biases" 
along with their "academic expertise." The tendency 
for persons and institutions in higher education to 
emulate the institution in which they were trained has 
been described by Thornton in the following quota^tion: 

The problem lies in ensuring that the 
faculty will -'exert its. influence/ toward the 
realization ot the full se^t of junior college 
'tasks, rather than seeking /to shape the insti- ' ' 
tut ion in the image of- t^ university. Land- 
grant 'colle<^s have become great s*tate univer-* 
si, ties, to the point whe're they are embarrassed 
by the original purpose. Normal schools have 
^ecome great state universities; without improv- 
c;in^ their conpeltence or pride in the ■ preparation 
of teachers for the public schools. Can junipr 
college faculties resist .this- emulative drive 
and push on toward their own excellence? Or 
will it be necessary in another quarter century 
to establish anew an institution to perform the 
tasks that by then the jui^ior college will- have 
abandoned?21 

Behind the present surplus of qualified academi 
cians, which according to many predictions will be 
temporary, lies an advantage as well as- a pitfall for 
community- junior colleges. It is now possible for 
community- junior colleges to pick and choose qualified 



21 Thornton, "The Community Col lege/' ' (2nd ed.),V- 287. 
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instructors from an ample list of candidates; they can 
screen staff for. appropriate attitudes and skills which 
underlie good comjnunity- junior college tqaching^. Many 
community -junior college leaders believe that the 
percentage of the faculty teaching in community- junior 
colleges who hold a Ph.D. will not appreciably increase- 
despite the present surplus; they assert, instead., that 
community.-juniot colleges will contirtue to draw from the 
pool of candidates who are skilled in teaching and who 
are committed, to the open-door concept. With these 
developments, sbme colleges and universities are making 
efforts to make their degree holders more employable. 
Special pirograms for prospective teachers intere^sted in 
community-junior colleges in •partic\ilar , with emphasis 
upon the history, philosophy, and characteristics of 

i 

that sQ.gment of higher education, and also emphasizing 
teaching skills, are more likely to lead to * jobs than 
th^ traditional academic degree.- The Carnegie Cominis.- 
sioh on Higher Education in 1971 reported that new 
degrees, such as the Master of Philosophy, and th'e 
Doctor of Arts in Teaching, which include teaching 
internship and interdisciplirrary^course patterns, may 
contribute to the • effectiveness of ' teaching^~in community- 
junior cblle~ge&*^ 
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Medsker and Tillery, Breaking the Acc ess 
Barriers , p. 90. ^ ' ' 
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'If ipdeed there is, a. dijninution. of the probleW 
of finding new staff members for burgeoning' cominunity- ^ ' • 
junior'^colleges , a. new emphases is likely to dexrelop on 
in-service training programs. To be a "community of. 
learning," community- jtinipf colleges are recognizing t'he 
' importance of assisting their staffs to develtfp fuirther" 
their own talents and potential. \The Florida Legiislature' 
recently approved "three percent money," (3% of th& stye's 
'total community-junior college budget) to be 'used specif-, 
ically for fapui\y and program developm^r>t programs. At 
the University of California, Berkeley, Tillery reported 
pn "the work of Chester Case, who has^^ assisted community- 
junior college instructors in improving, their , J: each ing ; 
^:echniques through yideot^ping and ^peer-feedback' sessions . T 
At ^ the heart of all , developing pre -service^ and in-6ervice ' 
prog'rams for the >xainihg of , c6mmunity- junior • Qol3-ege 
instructors is^ teaching .- /If thes,e program^ ar^e success-^- 

^ ful, then th*^ community- junior college will indeed remain 

^ . » 23 " 

.* a* teaching institution. * ^ 

.Medsker's 1960 study , suggests the need to probe 

• deeper* Something is known about who is ^i^ed as 

^^/aculty, and son;\ething aboift if acuity attitudes; but not 

much is ^ known about the implications^ of hiring faculty - • 



23 ^ '' ' ' 

Ti llery , Community-Junior College Character - 
istics . ^ 



. '26, 

■ ' ' . ■ . • . : 

with a certain set of characteristics. Adininistrat(3i|;S- 
need tP know why certain people are hirqd and otKers are 
not. Progtams for the preparation of junior college 



administr'ators and teachers should take into account 

24 

the "why" of who is* hired in community col-leges, ^ 
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' ^ CHAPTER" III. ■ - "-■ ' . '• ' • V - > ' 

. * The -present inqijiry was d^sign^'Q .to" study thte , 
' \ ' ' - ' ^* ' • • ' ' ^ 

perceiv^d' reasons for ,;4:he'* changing dh^tracterrstics of ^ 

.newly* employed ^ full-tinre , faq^ulty and^thfeir implications 

for .the future. of California public community colleges. 

•-•yhe f indings'^ ar^ ^ba'sed""' upon informa-tion devel-^ 

opeij, through a , struc^ui^ed field ,*ihtervie^ quj^stionnaire 

^ ' ^ . ' - . ''^v^ , . ' ' ^ ' 

'.administered to" Deans'"o^ iristruStion'^ xn 'selecteji l^orthern 

Calito^riia cbiiwniihi£y. ThS. que's1:i6nnaife w^s , , 

' ' ' * . ^ ^ • ' « - * * ' p * 

developed f;:Qm an* analv-si-s" 6f changed chai^acteristics, 
of ^f^cuLty over a seven-year period*^ ^Data, ori the crhar- 
"^Cteristics were <:011eoteci ..f r:om apll C^iforni'a community 
cblleges "Sfetv^een 1967^ and 1,97a j ' (See . "Staff ing Patterns 
in Calif&rnih Community^ Colleges^ a. 1973 Ov^rview^" ifi ^ 
Appendix A.yj [ "\ " ' - ' • 

The respondeilt^ wer^^!^ho^en as a result of a 
t</o-part process: 



.1. Identification of those , characteristics which 
j display the greatesl; percentage of change when 
presented as a statewide profile for the ^ear 
1967 as compared with data collrected in 1973. 



2". Identif icatirph ;pf community college^ in 

Northern California whose repofted -charac- 

* \^^^4^ teristics of^rieVly employed faculty most 

' ^ ' clodely 'match the;changed statewide "prof ile. 

. ' The Study Group - - - — 

1 " . ' • 1" 

/a thebretical point pf fiepai^ture 'in seiectitfg 
* . " ' ^ ! ' * " * , 

knbwledgeahrle per'son3 with- whom^ to di.s*cuss .f acujLt;y 
-characteristics iricltided: \ < ; / } ^ * , 

'l. The' Board .o* (governors of the California ;^ . 
, ' ^' Communrrty Colleges ^ ^whb 'detefitiine 'the cir^denr- 

* tial-'irequipements . J. - * \ < , 

^ ' , . ' ^ ^ ^ ' . ' ' 'p\ . ,^ 

"J?.*. \The Chanc.ellor\of|".Californj^' Coinmunity^ Colleges, 

* ' • 1 ' ' . / '^-'^ ' «^ 

* , " ^ and .particulaijly tlie staf f ''•ccig^cQrn^ed -with, the 

'^^ ' '-^'^ ^ V 

; crederitlaioirig process, who implelnent the 

'^licensing" process. 

3'.\ The -local community- j:ol^lege,^5oard of Trustees, 

• who legally approve contracts for- employment of 

. faculty. ^ -v^- ^ J 

4. Chaneeilor^v ' superintendents'^ . and' colr^e ' 
"'^.presidents,, who. are more or less involv^\in'> 

ihe selection process "of ^'new^ faculty, - 

5. Deans of Instruction ^nd other staff personnel^ 
^ . who process and interview applicants for 

'' , ' employment. ^ ■ „ , > 
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6. Faculty and .students » who are most active in ' 

interviewing *and making ^recommendations "for the^ 

* employment of new^^f acuity • , ... 

. In 'considering the roles played ^in the staff in'g 

process by thoae enumerated above /it can be* seen that no 

one is in a position ±o completely evaluate the entire' ^ 

selection process pf "who gets hireclJ The' present inves- 

tigation^. however, is not a coipprehensive study of faculty 

•Ch&ractetistics, This has been done/ in large measure , ; 

by 'the seven-year study (see Appendix A) • ^ The focuS' ia/-. 

instead, upon the perceptions of that g-roup of person^ 

who^ Would 'b$^.mo$t kkowfedgeable cjqncefning th'e entire 

-staffing procedure.^ Th^ study* gr'oup has- been narrowed, 

tHerefof,^, to] include; ojil^ Deana Of ^ Instruction. ^ Th:^ ; 

^?{cepj:ipn3 ta.'thi^'are'.at thoife* colleges -where .the Deari"^\ 

of Instruction li^d "occupied that position -for ' less than 

one year; and where the college president^^d been "at the' 

college for a long period of time* The latter.'^^medvto - 
t ' . * ^ . 

be the more logical, choice to be interviewecj. The Dec 




of Instruction is selected on the basis that he i^^'more ' 
directly concerned with the faculty than any other person-^ 
in thg typical college* All Deans or presidents inter- 
viewed in this stucay were men. 'Although more and mbra 
of the selection and replacement of faculty i^^b^sed 
upor^ the recpmmendation of a- faculty screening^conunittee , * 
, it is still a primary concern and responsibility 'of the* 
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' Dean o£ Ijistruction. Department chairmen rotate, and • 

college presidents more often assume t^e role of watch- 

, dog over the staffing procedure rather than act as 'a 

participant iii the selection procedure. 
# * ■ 

Selection of Colleges 

The process by which a representative group 'of 
colleges is selected is ^complicated by the often-quoted 
. statement by staff and faculty — "no' two community 
colleges in California are alike*" 

ft 

Fifteen colleges .are included in this study. 

For sampling purposes, all public community colleges in 

Northern California were stratified into two subgroups 

. based upon size (i.e., full-time enrollme&ts ^jnder 2,500; . 

full-time e^nrollments of '.2 , 500 'and over)..""- Since one 

of the requirements for selection of a particular cpll^ge 

was that the characteristics of its newly employed 

faculty be compatible with the statewide profile, the 

smaller rural colleges were eliminated from considera- 
. & 

tion. ^ _ - ^ ^^^^ 

Howeyer, not every selected college in its annual • 
report-to the California Junior, college Association (CJCA) 

' .- : _ - ■ \ 

1 - / ' • 
According to the State of California Depa^rtment ' 
of Finance figures for Fall 1968, 19 out of 38 public 
Dunibr colleges in Northern California had fewer than 
2,500 students classified as full-tim§ enrollments'. 

4i . 
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• •* 

reported exactly the same characteristics as shown in 
the statewide trend. ^ Each college hires according to its 
.unique needs and social setting. These fifteen colleges, 
however, reported enough characteristics that fit the 
statewide pattern or profile to enable questions asked 
about these ckaracteristics to be meaningful on a moire 
generalized basis. • 

Another consideration in the selection of the 
college was the ^need for cooperation from the president or 
superintenden-t and Dean of Instruction of any college 
selected. As a first step, sponsorship of the research 
was acquired from the California Junior College Associa- 
tion. The Executive Director of the Association wrote 
to the appropriate college official explaining the sub- . 
ject of the research, indicating the Association ' s 
sponsorship, and asking f or'^cooperation in facilitating 
the conduct of the study. 

As a result of the selection process, 'fifteen 

•A 

Northern California community colleges were selected for 
interviews : 

1. ^^iablo Valley College. 

2. Solano College 

/ 3. San Jose City College 
4. Foothill Col'lege 



Letter from Dr; Lloyd E. Messersmith/ Executive 
Director, California. Junior College Association, to 15 
college officials, September 7, 1973. See Appendix C f or ^ 
a copy of this letter. * ♦ 



5. College of San Mat>^. 

6. ^Ohlone College 

7. De Anza College 

8. ChabQt, College 

9. ' College of Har 

10. V^est V^allcy College 

11. * Santa Rosa Junior College 

12. American River college 
13; Sah Joaquin Delta College 

14. City College San Francisco^ 

15. Hartnell Cc^lege \r ^ 




The Instrujnent 



The survey instrument consisted of a seven-page 
structured que'st ionnaire (see Appendix D) organized ^ 
around the search for reasons to explain the changing 
characteristics of newly 'employed full-time faculty in 
California community colleges over fhe years 1967-1973. 

The development of the actual content items for 
the quest ionnairre requires som.e elaboration. 



,1^/ ' It.<s€arted with an analysis of the dominant char-t'^\ 
act^ristics *of newly employed full-time ^f'ScuTty^' 
as* repotted to CJCA over seven years by all of the 
public and private cdminun^y colleges cf California, 
These characteiiistics included the followirg 
demographic data: 

a. Age ' g. Highest dfe'gree 

Sex Most recent experience 
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Next, a selection was made of those characteristics 
which displayed the greatest percentage of changer- 
ovet the seven years. Those changed characteristics 
comprised: , * . 

a. Increase in newly employed faculty hajying an ' 
earned doctorate. 

b. Increase in newly employed faculty with- less 
than a^master's degree. , 

c. pecrease in newly employed" faculty with prior 
teaching experience i^. secondary schools^v 

d. Decrease in newly employed faculty recruited 
direct from graduate school. ' '^^ 

e. Increase in nev;ly employed faculty with non-- 
-teaching experience. ' 

f. Increase in numbers of women 'hired as newl^— 
employed faculty members. 

Xfier^se and then a decreas^ in hiring racial 
inino^it|:^s as faculty members, 
h. Efeduction in total number of recent full-time 




faculty hired ^ 



x. Lowering of the average age of newly employed > 
faculty • - ..^^^^ 

In order to prepare a questionnaire that would-^osf 
effectively test the percept^9ns of co^fege Deans^fef 
Instruction as to ^ the', reasons^^f or the c^anged^ 
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char^axr'teri^tics of 'recently hixiQ^^^nlXbJ:Sm&-^d^\i^y 
and the implicatio^>^^f''such cliang^, a pilot «tudy 

, was doiifr-a^'Napa College.- Thisl^ellege was chosen 

'-at' random without reference to the yearly reports iS- 
had subiittted CJCA on faculty character 
Thi^Vag donfe'in .oprder to evoke a wiji^ r 
d re'feponses from\he collie ^fficiafs regS 

faculty "characteristics. Also, the^ pilot study' was 

^ a means of checking responses from a .variety oj 
college officials. It was designed to, test the 

/assumption that the Dean of Instruction was indeed 
the ^nost 'knowledgeable person at a typical Cali- 
fornia commui^ty college to consider the characterr 
xsT^fof faculty.'? . ' ■ , 
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Appointments were" made for the pilot study inter- 
views tis) be made wi^th the following college officials: 

a. College President 

b. Dean of Ijjstruction ' , ^ 

c. President of the Academic Senate 

d* A faculty member chosen at random. ^ 
A list of fifteen leading' questions, loosely 
structured anh broad in scope, was prepared ^s a device 
to encourage the person interviewed to talk about facua>ly 

'I 

characteristics. 
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Ffdh the_^>ar3:ot interviews it-became apparent, that 
although all those interviewed had shared perceptions, 
tfee--Deaa.Jx£--X^^truction was the most knowledgeable and , 
the one able to see the overall as well as the individual 
characteristics of hew faculty. The second finding which 
r^lateS^to the design of the study was that— a-^"irly well 
structured questionnaire would have to be developed. 
This^warS^ necessary in order to ^^^Bp-^fe4:ie3::sJlTege official 
from wandering _ of intg^dnlTerestijng but irrelevant 
comments . 

- - -^he^'survey ^instrument, although derived from 
prior research, the seven-year ' study for CJCff arid the 
'pilot study, was designed s^ecific^i-iy'''^^^ this project. 
When completed, it consisted of a .thirteen-question, 
f orced-answer^^^moltiple-choik^^ structuj^d questionnaire , 
The purpose ofL^tha questionnaire was to isolate thos 
pre-service requirements considered essentially jeans' 
of Instruction with regard to age, sex, racTa^^artgXnT" 
place af residence, l^v^l of educational attainment, 
and most recent -experience. (See Appendix D for* the 
questionnaire.) ^ ' ^ 

The^ interviews cqnaucted at the ''colleges were 
structured in order to obtain responses which would 
explain specific changing trends in the characteristics 
of new faculty.^ To accomplish this, a set of alternatives 



r 



covering the specific reasons for change wag presented 
at ' the time of the interviews. "Since it was quite 
possible that add-itional pertinent and 'logical explana- 
tions would be overlooked, "the college official was.-aiso 
provided an opportunity to express his' perceived reasons 
for change ^in -characteristjLcs in .open-ended questions. 
The concluding sect ion~of~the~que^ionna ire 
, (questions 1-6)- ws^'ci'evo.ted-^'' seeking the implications 
of the perceived answers giv^n b^i-the college official. 
These^^^implications 'fall into one or more of the follow- 
ing areas: 

• 1. Curriculum 

^ 2. Professional staff development 
" ' . Staffing procedures 

4. Fijianae.^ ' ' ' 

5. Campus expansion planning 
6 • Student^^pWgbnnel services 

Hhose interviewed were asked, as far as possible 

to arrange their perceived reasons to the questions in a 

rank prder with No. 1, as the pr^edominant reason per- 

_ce?vfed, followed by th^'^implications of such a'conclu-^ 

— 

sion upon the college at the present time, and fo^r the - 



next five to ten years. Where ther^ was no appropriate 
answer, or comment was based on the knowledge of the 
college official pertaining to his own college, he 
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asked to thiitk in terms of all California conimilnity 
colleges. 

•A tape recorder was used with the permission of 
the person interviewed^ Assurance was ^iven to each 
interviewee that his observations' 



would not identify the speciTi~c~-college Jgei^ng discus3'e^ 




It was, expected that the entire in'^erview would 



consume between thirty minutes and one hourj In actual 
practice, all interviews took at least an hour. The 



intervie\N^ was concluded with question f'^^y,.^J[pa.. you sea. 
any overriding implication for future planning at^ 
.college of thes^terends and the reasons you have per- 
ceived for them?" 

Analysis ^ 



"Z ZT' ""^'^^^ analytical problem for this research was to 

;;3i::ig:^nexiain whether there was Consensus in the expressed 



"perg^nptrions o f the fifteen- college officials interviewed 
jin d^ whetKe^\ there were differences in the intergroup 
responses; also to determine which ar^as of respons^^ 
* yielded the most and which yielded ^he least congruence ' 
between the college officials' -responses. These multiple 
objectives required a variety of approaches, all 'o-f them, 
based upon the two elements of measurement": "central 



--^=:::z:i^ra^ncy and variability of distribution. 




The data presented in Chapter^ IV provided the 
'empirical knowledge used in evalua^t^ng some^of the over-- 
ridin_g theoretical- and philosophical concerns whiph lie 
behind the study. 

Limitaiiions 

The s"tudy was limited to fifteen public commu- 
^ nity colleges in Northern ^.California. In addition, eight 
of the colleges included -dit the study are situated in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, presenting a possibility that 
urban colleges, especially those in the inner Bay Area, 
were overrepresented. Also, interviewees were limited 

by the forced-answer, multiple-choice questions., withoutr 

♦ 

opportunity for shadings of differences between any of the 
_^possible answers. This was offset to some extent by 
.,open-endeB' questions . Finally, the, responses of the 
college officials, tlrough probably representative of other 
college officials, may not necessarily be representative 
of college officials as a whole,. 

Although each of these iintitata^s nBrrowed_the 
scopei of the 'study to some' extent, it is believed^ that^ 
none of them was crucial for the purposes intended* 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

As stated in Chapter I, the c^jective of ^ the 
research was to test the perceptions of key officials at 
representative puBric community colleges in Northern 
California regarding changing characteristics of nev/ly 
employed full-time faculty and^tl 
changes for the ^fiiture. 

The interview^^^^W tv/elv( 
of Instructipn and: three college^^^^3:;^ideni^^ fifteen 
public communi^ty colleges in Northern CalilSi:^a. Each 
interview ayeraged a little ov^r one hour and involved 
the responses to a sd:ven-j)age structured questionnaire * 
(Appendix D) . ~ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Considerable variance <existedarndn«^responses 
given^by'th^ in/giividual college officials. In order to 
achieve sdme conm(^nality of ansv/ei^, the tit^ ten 
questions prq^sented multiple choices in a forced * answer 
format. Sinc)^ a few of --the Deaj^is found none of the 
choices appropriate, they expressed their ideas 

in the oper^rended^portions of each question ^'^"^ 

Th^ multiple choice responses by, the ve^rious 
Deans to^ tho f itst ten guQstions showed agreement on 

39 , ' / f ' ' ' 



number. of choices. In view of this, the -selected 
^ answers 'could be fjlotted for^grap|ic presentation. . The,; 
.complete responses are incorporated in tables ,to corre- 
spond to^ the choices expressed by the Deans for the first 
ten questions. They are displayed at the conclusion of 
the analysis o.f each question in this chapter. The 
. pr<5sentation ,and analysis of each question follows. ' 

Trend Cha nges in Faculty Chfaracteristics 

Increase in,, number of doctora tes 
(Question 1) ' ^ 

Question 1 dea3*^^with the increase in number of ^ ^ 
^^full-time f^culti hired inSh^public community colleges 
of Calir-XD-rnia whoXhold a, doctor's degree; that is, < 
compaoring ^3.1% Wf acuity hired in 1967 who held a 
doctor's deg?^§^^th. th^ 7% who were hired in 1973. ,ln 
effect, the. .question ailJs>^did the Deans hire more 
people with a djoctoral degree? 

The annual change in R^'^^ftg^^^^^^^ult^ 
employed who'hel^ a doctorate shows th? 




1967- 


■68 


3. 


1% 


1968- 


69 


4. 


0% 


1969- 


70 


5. 


0% 


1970- 


71 


I 4. 


9% 


19'71- 


72 


6. 


0% 


1972- 


73 


7. 


0% 


1:^73- 


74 


7. 


0% 



. '*.See Chapter II, p. lo, and Table l in 
Appendix A. j 



^Qu^tion 1 offers a number of possible fhultiple 

choice answers'ln explanation of why Deans are hiring 

more teachars-.with doctorates. They are. as follows: 

ay Preference fdr^e. doctorate^ over the M.A. 

or B.A. degree because it affords instructors 
better academic ^preparation . 

b) Like a few Ph.D.'s ^arouiid ^or prestige 
purposes.^ ' ' 

\. ' ^ ' • . 

c) The faculty want more Ph.D. 's, ' ^ 

d) .We aa^e not^^as^ def ehsive against the doctorate 

as we wera. six^^^y^rs ago. - " 

e) Competition for the ^Je^faculty positions .is 
so keen that candidates" wiPdv^ doctoral degree 
force themselves into primary con^deration 
(fewer position vacancies at f our^^ ' 

^ colleges) . 

^ f) Doctorates these^ days ate more oriented to 
t}ie comprehensive community college concept 
than six years ago. 

g) Doctorates with interdisciplinary^ degrees are 
more acceptable than they were six years ago. 

' h) We can afford a doctor in a specific field 
which we could not do six years ago (place 
on salary scale) . 

i) The percentage is negligible and of no signifi- 
^ c&ncG at our college. 

3, In view of the uniqueness of the community 
, college, and all other things being equal, 
^ we would prefer^ person with a Ph.D. 

' k. In spite of this increased percentage we seem 
to be moying away from traditional academic 
approaches. \ ^ 

'1. For our college, our experience is ... . 

m. I see this trend to indicate; to me that we 
are moving in this college to ... . 



The" choices^ade by, "fcfe^ieans a^e shown in 
Table 1. Up to -six^ch^i^s atje arl^^ged, in' priority. ■ 
If a Dean failed to selkit^::^ar:ticiilar^,o^^ it was 
.indicated by a blank space .^Mli^^igijtvta of Table 1 are 

V 

presented below. 



Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single "1?4"r,s^^ 
Choice (a~k) : ^ ' , \ 



Choic^ 



>s a bcdefg'iiijk. 
No. of 

Responses 2100 10 CO 0100 

The responses indicate a preference for choice e 
•^Competition for the few faculty positions is so keen 
that candidates with'Ni^^ctoral degree force themselves 
into ^'primary consideratio^t^ factor, in; this selection 
>• would appear to be the decrease ^dsxpositions at four- 
Vear colleges. Thife preference wasSsn^ga.,by ten out of 
the f if teen ;Deans resjpohding to the f ir^C^^fe^iion as to 
, why 'more ^edpj-e with a' doctoral degree 
as ,new faculty. ^ 

By ^ contrast^ the second choice on which Deans 
could achieve some agreement present(id a sudden drop 
from teri to only three Deans selecting a common reason 
for hiring persons with a doctoral dbgree. Highlights 




of. Table 1 pertaining to the ^second 
are shown below^ ^ 



choice of Deans 



53 



43 



Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single Secorr^ 

^ ""choice Ca-k) : ^ - 

Choices a b c. d e f g h i.j k 
vNo. of 



V fl^spohses 2^ 2 113 1 '10 

, ' \ ^ 

^ *^he explan'atiion sefected by three Deans' was . 

^'••bpctorat'es^ these days are more otiented :to the compre- 

hensive community college^ concept than six ydars ago">^ 

(choice f ) . * * • * ^\ 

Dearts scattered, their Qther choices ir^her- 

generarjly over the remaining nine available answers • 

Of more significance aire the open-ended answers to the 

leading statement, "For our college, our experience is 

• • • The more appropriate explanations givei^ were: 

"We employ the best person .we can find* All • 
things being equal, we select the person with 
moire training and experience." ^ ' r 

"We have tried to balance the staff, and in so 
doing have hired more Ph^D.'s. The ones we have' 
hired have had a good record, ^o we tend to hire 
more . " > » \ ^ \ . . 

"Our lay board is strong for more Ph^D^'-s. We 
question their suitability because of their high 
speciaSKizatiJin. We ■ would be more interested in 
a Doctorate Arts in Teaching." \ \^ 

In Table^, which follows; and' in all suce^ding 

tables presented in l^his,^chapter , the question^ is .^ta,fc^ 

and responses from all fifteen ^colleges interviewed a^^ 

given* The choices are listed (a, b, c, d, etc.) and 

responses are indicated as: first choice, 1; secoiid 

hoice, 2; third choice, 3, etc. t no answer, blank. 
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Why ^doctorates sought a position at the college 
(Question 2) " 

Question 2 also deals with the increase in 
number of full-time fac,ulty hired in the public commu- 
nity colleges of California who hold a doctor's degree. 
This second question attempts to perceive the reason (s) 
why new faculty 'with a doctorate were motivated to seek 
a position at the particular college. 

•Question 2, ag^n, offers a number of possible 
multiple choice answers in explanation of why Deans are 
hiring more persons v;ith doctoral degrees. -This inquiry 
approaches the problem from the point' of view of the nev; 
faculty member. It seeks to learn why new faculty 
selected the particular college for their nev; teaching 
assignment. . The choices were: 

a) They saw more economic advantages over other 
opportunities in education, " business , industry, 
or government. 

b) They were more interested in teaching than in 
researph at the four-year .college or university. 

c) Due to the scarcity of position vacancies at a 
four-year college or university- they accepted 
a position ^t a community college. as second 
best. 

d) The geographical location of the community , 
college, su^j^^ iti the Bay Area/ was a more 
important/^nsidferation than the job itself. 

e) The new faculty member was sold on the philospphy 
of the comprehensive community college. 

* 
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f) The faculty member saw the new po&itiof) at a 
community college as th§ next logical st^ in 
a career pattern. This '-could be moving iSrom 
high school teaching to, a community college, 
or completing work in a graduate school. 

g) The new, faculty member had been encouraged to 
apply to the college by the staff and faculty. 

h) The jiew faculty member f e]^ '±hat he aee^ed 
some teaching exp^ience^^at the community , 
college level in order -to qualify for an 
administrative^osition to be. sought at a 

later time,^^^^ ' * • - 

i) . None/bf the choice^ a-h are really relevant- of'" 
valid for the particular nev; facuj^y nieml5er 
"^vhom we hired with a doctoral jd^gree. 




J) The reason, I believe, is • • . /• [The Dean 
states his own perception 'as to why the new 
faculty member chose to accept a position at- 
that college.] " ' 

The choices made by the Deans are shown in 

Table 2. Up to eight choices are arranged in priority. 

If a Dean failed to select a particular choice, it is 

indicated by a blank space. Highlights of Table 2 are. 

presented below. 



Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single First 
Choice (a-i) : 



Choices abed 



^ • g ; h 



No. of 

Responses 563ip0 0 00 

The responses indicate a preference for choice b, 
"They were more interested in teachirrg than in research ' 
at a four-year college or university." This would appear 
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to indicate an awareness of the uniqu€^pos^ 
comprehensive community coll^ae-^safrTTirgher education, 
.This preference was mad^'^'^y six of the fifteen Deans 
responding to- the second question as to why new faculty 
were motivated to seek a p^^ition at a community college. 

Second cl^oices by the Deans ranged wider 
their first, choices. However, choice b (more interested 
in teaching) still was chosen by more Deans than any 
other. This is shown below. 

Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single Second 
Choice (a-i) ^ 

Choices abcdefghi 
No^J^f-- 

Responses 1433 3. OIQO 




Looking at a consDlidation^joi - first and second 
choices by the' Deans, ^hoice b (mora- interested in 
teaching) was selected by ten of the Deans. 

, - Aft^r cl^oice fe, six of the Dean's^elected 
^choice (economic advantages) and choice cu^could not 
secure a position at a four-year college 'or .university . 

It can therefore be concluded that the perceived j 
I, ^ reasons for the holder of a Ph.D. to select a community 
.college for employment as an instructor were ^pjecasioned 
by a tight labor market and the desire to €ea*ch. 

Deand scattered their other choices over the 
remaining six -answers. Only choice i was considered 
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not appropriate. The open-epde'd^t^ 

I believe, i^ . ^^^-/^-^bfought forth the fbllowing 

reason^f^^^ ^ ^ ■ ~-~-'-^'^^r-r=~-.^^ 

"The Ph.D. v;hich was earned was only a 'security 

^ blanket' in case they could not get*a*jbb ab a 

troTim^tiftit^ -college . " -'-'^ 

"Jobs are not availabJ-B- in industpy^nd this 
geographical area i^' saturated^^^^d^h Ph.D.'s in ^ 



science 



and ma^V'WKo a're ou^^^ a job." 



'^Solrie 'Ph.D.'s we ~ha^^e^lltred•-'^&ay'^t•hey want to 
become involved in the urban movement, which' is ^ 
where we are at. " 
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Why \;ere'more new faculty hired with ^less ^ 
than a Master's 'Degree ? (Question 3) ' 

Question 3 looks at the increase in number of . 

full-t ime faculty employed in the public community ' 

<^ 

colleges of California who hold less than a Master's 
degrg£^_that,.^ compari nq_the 18%'^ j) f-£aculty selected 



in 1968 who held a Ilaster'^ degree" witlTthat of 28% who* 
were selected in 1973-. In effect, the question asks^^J^ 
, "Why did the Deans employ more'^people with less than a 
Master's degree?" f 

The annual, change in percenl^age of new faculty 
hired with less than a Master's de^^ee is shown below. 



% 



1967- 


68 


' 21. 


2% 


1968- 


69 


18. 


0% 


1969- 


70 


20. 


01 


1^0- 


71 


19. 


5% 


1971- 


72 


22. 


3% 


1972- 


73 


26. 


0% 


1973- 


74 


28, 


0% 
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Question 3 offers a number of possible multiple 
choice answers in explanation of why Deans are hiring 
more faculty with less than a Master's degree/ They are 
as follows: ' " 

' a) An increase in the paraprofessional , 

vocational-technical, and occupational 
program stuaents at our college*' 



b) 



A decrease in the academic and libera]/^rts 
programs which normally require a minimum 
of a Master's degree (as for credential 
requirements) . 



\ 
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^ See Table I in^^Appendix A, 



c) -The less than Master ' s degree person hired 

is usually lower on the salary scale' and 
. this means a budget saving. 

d) A preference for faculty drawn from the "real 
' world of work," and these new faculty usually 

do not have the higher graduate degrees. 

e) A preference for f acul.ty coming from .the local 
area who may not possess the higher Master's 
or do(^toral degree. 

f) Other reasons are .... 

The choices made by the Deans are shovm in 
Table 3. Up to three choices are arranged in' priority. 
The first and second choices are emphasized as being the 
more si"gnif icant . If a Dean faileS to select any of the 
suggested choices, it is indicated by a blanK space. 
Highlights of Table 3 are presented below^ 

« 

Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single 
First Choice '(a-e) 

Choices abode 
No. of 

I^esponses 13 0 0 0 0 

s 

The responses indicate a preference for choice a,- 
"An increase in the ^paraprofessronal, vocational-techni- 
cal; and occupational program students at our college/* 
This would appear to be substantiated by the decreasing 
interest and subsequent hiring of new faculty to* teach 
the academic subjects such as Social Science and Language 



Arts and Literature.^ This preference fsy; choice a was 
made by thirteen of the fifteen Deans responding to the 
third question as' to why more new faculty with less than 
a Master's degree were bein-g hired. 

Secohd choices by the Deans were less clearly 
• grouped than their first choices. Choice d received six 
preferential second choices.' These are highlighted 
below. 

/ 

Number of Deans Agreeing on a 
Single Second Choice (a-e) 

Choices a b e d e 

No. of " , 
Responses 0 2 0 6 1 

Deans seemed to cluster on choice d for their 
second choice, "A preference for faculty drav;n from 
the 'real world of work.'" 

' It can therefore be concluded that staffing 

patterns, when they change, seem to follow changes in 
'^^ Student demands If or curriculum — in this case, for those 
'programs oriented toward parAprofessional, trade- 
technical, and occupational skills. 

Those Deans who selected choice f, which pro- 



vided for a free choice, "Other reasons are 
m^de statements such as: 



< 3 

See Table II in Appendix A. 
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VVVe' ha^. a goo^ itie^d. between vocational/technical ^ 
and academic faculty when we^s^t^j^irsd our, college 
and we want to keep it that way. Vocational/ 
technical faculty tend to have fewer master's 
degrees, " i ' . 

"Our college has pretty well reached it^ maximum 
grov/th. New positions will likely be ift the 
Voc/tech fields where people with master's degrees 
are less, likely to be* prevalent • These are some 
of the areas whare we may still be doing, some 
growth. Also, there is more turnover in faculty 
in these areas . " 

c 

"The California credential requirements make it 
easier to get whom we want. There more flexi- 
bility in hiring, iSome of the people we want do 
not have a master's degree,'* 

"Old travel budgets are gone. Our faculty arg 
deeply involved in the selection process,, Local 
people, even if .they don't have a master's degree, 
are being selected because they are available. 
It is not by intent, but the operation of the 
selection process. More- of those who are selected 
seem to have less than a> master's degree," 

"We overselect our new faculty from a nearby- 

S^tate College where the highest degree offered ' . , o\ 

is a master's degree. Many candidates we see 

and hire stop- their education at that State Colleg^s^ 

at the bachelor's degree level," :\ ^» ""^ 

"The integration oMoccupational prog^^ams' within' [ 
all departments anc^divisions / -'--t -''^'^^- * 



s (i^clju'dlng/'^fc^demic ' ' 
who' may^ not" y;s,t ha^v^^ , 



areas) calls for more staff who 
a master's degree," 

"When 'we hire faculty with lessl^th^n ar^fna$tfer*s - .« 
degree, w^ get a commitm<?iVt^.from -them that^. th^'y. ' 1 
will work to obtain a master^'.s a's"^ soon as'^fiossibre. " 
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Why were fe^^er new faculty hire.d wjio . 
had prior tjg ac hing experience^ m 
x secondary sctiools ? (Question 4) 

Question \ seeks 'to ^determine 
there has^ been a decrej|se ^i^ nuirib'er o 



the reasons Vhy 



f full-time faculty ^ 



hired in the public community collegejs of CalifoVnia who 
had prior teaching experienpe in secondar^y ^scHopls ; that 
is, comparing the 35.8% of faculty whose most recent 

shigh o^ senior high 
in/l9^3. The 



teaching experience was at the junior 
school level in 1967 with that of 16% 
question ^ in effect, as'-ks, "Why did 



e De*a.ns. hire fewe^] 
enbJ^" 



people with secondary teaching experien 

The. annual change in .percentage oi new faculty 
hired who had secondary* teaching j as . tjheir mostj- recent 
experience is shov/n below: * 




1967-68 
.1968-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



35.8% 
34.0% 
31.0.%' 
24. "4% 
20.3^' 

a7.o'% 

16.0% 



Question 5 offers a nuitiBer Otf possible multiple 
choice ansv/ers in*" explanation of why 'Deans are hiring 
fewer faculty directly from secondary teaching. S^They are 



as follows: 



a) There is a sufficient supply of experienced 
community college instructors available fdr 
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^S^e'^^'^IAble I in Appendix A, 
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assignment to our college, and they are the 
preferred candidates. ♦ 

b) The historical^ ties between secondary school 
• ^ staff and the onid junior college located 

withiTi^the 'same unified school district are' 
broken. 

* 

c) The high school teacher no longer meet^s\he 
desirable image for an instructor at our 
xojTfpir6heTiS'%^'^qpu^ college. ' X 

. d) The experienc^i^.high" school teacher A toV''"!*"* 
expensive for ou^e^^^college staff budget. 

e) Secondary teach^rS^ a^fe not innovative or - • ■ 
flexible enough to ^neet our teaching needs. 

' f ) We can hire better trained and mor<e 'experi- 
, enced^faculty from other 'sources , such as 

four-year colleges, business, industry., ' and 
' government. • 

g) Tho typical high school teacher is mote 
academically oriented to subject matter and 

4^ -not as usable in a comprehensive ' community 
.^'College with its heavy emph^^s^ on .para- 
prof essional , vocational-tedfwJJcal, *and 
' ^ occupational progt^ams. > J 

h) ,The local secondary teacher is no"" longer as 

interested in teaching at a community'- college 
as he or she was in 1957> * ' 

> i) We prefer younger' faculty who can relate "^tc, 
' ' students arid turn them 6n; the typical '\ 

high, school teacher does/not' f it this^pictur] 

j) None, of these reasons seem' to ^pply, but I. 
think this or these are the reasons • 

• ' . The choices ^h^de by the ^Deans are shoJ^7n iTi 
Table 4, Up to. nine choices are arranged in '^priority. 
The first choice grouping of perceived reasons are high- 
ligl^ed below. ^ 



X. 



Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single First""- • 
Choice (a-i) : * . ^ . 

Choices a ' b c d e f g - h 'i > ."^^ ' 

No. of ' I ^ ^ ' 

Responses 8 ' 3 0, 0 0 1 1 0 1 , 

. » The responses indicate a preference for choice *a,^ 
"There is a suJficient suppl^ly of experienced community 
college instructors available for assignment to -our 
college and they are the preferred candidates." This 
would seem to reinforce the conclusions of many studies 
. made* by, the National Education Associatio/i and others 
as to the number of unemployed teachers, many of whom 
n^ve experience at the community college level as part- 
time instructors.^ This preference for choice^ w^s made 
by eight out of the fifteen Deans responding to the fourth 
•question as to why Wer new faculty, are being hired from"' 
the ranks of experienced secondary teachers. 

Second choices made by .the Deans were less 
clearly grouped than their first choices. A more 
realistic picture can be seen by adding first and second 
choi^9es,^^y^is" still shows ?hoi^e a ^o be the leader, 
with eleven Deans' agreeing. Th.e next closest ch^i&e, 
add^Jig first and second choi<ies together, is choices b. 

National- Education Association Research 
Division, as, reported in the Phi Delta K appan. October, 
1971, pp. 82-84. 
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Se>n Deans agreed that tW historical ties b 



etween 



secoiidary school staffs and the 



old junior cblleges 



have betoken. The combined first and second 
choices aSe shown below. 



• Nu;»ber of Deans Agreeing /n ^- ^itm^ 




!bogni-tion that jmio, colleges need to 
ana Separate identity in California 
separate junior, now Miranunity, college 
district. Even as late as 1967, roughly 25% of the 
■junior colleges were still locked int^governance by a 
,™med school district^6 By 1„4 this percentage had 
I dripped to .ero. This historic shift, 'therefore, lends 
S|>ppkt to the^s^en Deans who sele^ed choice b. as 

a decrease ii^ the 



tjieir first of second best reasony^r 



hirin 



of^/tea^chers from secondary schools. 




list as oHprS J-°\^^9e^Association, active menibership 



< 
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Those Deans who selected choice j, which provided 
for a free choice, "None of these seem, to apply, but I 
think this or *these arp^e reasons^" madg statements 
such as: 

"We are seeing fewer high school' teachers because" 
of the' nature of the jobs we have to offer, such as 
a one-semester sabbatical position and " vocational- 
technical positions." 

"There are more people right out of graduate school 
who want to teach at the community ' college level 
and not at the secondary level. ■ So, we see more 
of then and hire fewer secondary trained people. 
We wan-t some new faculty to come right out of grad 
school with new, ideas, and that might fend to cut, 
down on the number of experienced high school 
teachers .we might have considered on a priority 
basis a few years ago." 

• "Our experience with secondary teacjiers is the same 
as with those coming from 4-year college teaching. 
They have such a peculiar idea of what it' is like 
to teach at a comjnunity college. "They do strange 
things before we find out and get -them straightened 
out. They think of the community college as being 
sort of a 'ojniversity, , or that it should be. - \<lp 
are just as cautious a?4^ut hiring high schooV^ 
teachers as we are Ph.D.'s." . * 

"There is more faculty paa^ticipation in the selec- 
tion of new faculty than in 19 67: They are more 
oriented tov/ard higher education than to ~the 
secondary-.iSystGn of education. So they tend to 
select t>erson,s from higher eduction rather than 
from the ranks of secondary teaihers . . The desire 
for prestige is also in the selection process." 

"The upgrai^ng of the old junior college .into the - 
community dollege and getting rid of the v;ord ' 

junior' hGlpod to set them apart. They ntDw seem 
to be hojrang more people direct from' the graduate 
schools. The nucleus of our college staff came to 
ys fryi the senior high schools (1947) in our 
. unified, school district." 
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1 * X • 

Why, v/as thore a decrease in new full - 

time faculty recruited direcc from 

qradaate school ? (Question 5) . ^ 

Question 5 seeks to ascertain why there has been 

^ decrease in the number of full-time faculty hired in 

.the public community colleges of California direct fr*om 

'^graduate ^choolV^^h^tt is, comparing the 21,5% of ^faculty 

selected from applicants v;ho had just completed grad;aate 
'degrees in 1367 with the 12% in 1972.'- The question, in ' 
-'effect, asks, "VJhy'did the Deans, between 196-7 and 1973, 

hire fewer people with a recent Master-'s degree?" 

.The annual change in percentage of new faculty 

hired who had a Master's degree awarded, in the yiear' that 

' they began employment in the public' California coramuni^^ 

7 ^ - ^ 

collies is shown below: ' 

1967- 68 . 21.5% . V 

1968- 69 22.0% 

1969- 70 .26.0%' , ^ 

1970- 71 18.0% 

1971- 72 . 21.7%' t 

1972- 73 12.0% 

1973- 74 - 17.0% \ y ' 
Question 5 offers a number of possible multiple 

choice answers in explanation of why Deaps hired fewer 
facultS^ for the academic, ^ear 1972-7:^ directly following- 

e granting, of a Master ' s- degree to the Candidate.^ The 
suggested explanations are as follbws:^ 




• 7 ' . 

See T.able I in Appendix A.. 




mg experience. 

b) They lack work experience. * ' 

c) They are too young. 

d) They lack training in ' the philosophy of the 

' ^h^w'^^ understanding of 

the kin^s of students -who attend. \ 

' l^ey lly ind do!^^"^^ °^ '^'^^^ ' 

s^uden?s?°'' ''^^ ^^"^^^^ 

g) There is an oversupply of availablJ'persbTis 

^er?;?ics ^F^^^^^i' --tch the charac- 

teristics of' our present faculty. - ' 

h) Other reasons are 

The choices made by 'the Deans are shown in 
-Table 5. Up to four choices were utilized by some of 
Ithem; the choices are arranged in priority. The first 
choice grouping'of perceived reasons is highlighted, 

' , P?Sf rS^-''^^?' Agreeing on a Single 

> First Choice (a-g) : 

Choices a b c d e f'. g, 

No. of / ' ■ 

, Responses 12 0 0 . 0 ' 0 - 0^1 

_ . ^^he responses indicatre a -preference for choice 
"They rack teaching experience." 

The second choicd grouping of perceived reasons 
is highlighted below.' . . < ' . ' 
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4 . • 

Number of Deans Agreeing on a Single ^ 
Second Choice (a-g) : 

Choices a b c d e f " 
No. of . 

Responses .1 1-1' 0 0 0 0 1 

, ' ' The responses indicate a preference for choice b, 
"They lack Wo^^experience . " " Repeatedly, "in the inter- 
views with the Deans, the theme was expressed. "We hire 
the most experienced and well-trained person we can find, 
regardless of wJiere they fall on the salary ' scale. " 

Those ^Deans who selected choice h, which provided 
for a free choice, "Other reasons "are . . . , «• made ' 
statements such as : 

"I am impressed that while -the credential require- ' 
ments have been reduced for practice teaching, 
etc., more students seem to be going into some 
Ijec^^rvice training on thei.r own. Choosing to 
do this in order to compete. There seems to be 
mor^ people we see who have had some contact 

S^iiSc ^°r^"ity college scene; many are former 
^tuaents of a community college.," 



If the University of California at Berkeley were 
still operating an internship program^, we would 
be hiring a lot more faculty direct from graduate 

p^og?ai;."'°"' "™ out'of 42 
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Why was there an increase in the selection 
of new full-time faculty who had experience 
.other than in teaching ? (Question. 6) 

Question 6 seoks to determine v/hy there has been 

* 0 

an ^ncrease in the number of full-time faculty hired in 
th& public communitycolleges of California with non- 
teaching experience; that is, comparing, the 11% of 
faculty selected from applicants^who had experience ot^ior 
than in teaching in 1967 with t^e 24% in 1972. In effect 
the question asks, "Why did the Deans i.n 1972 hire more 
people with non-teaching experience than in 1967?" 

The annual change in percerrtage of new faculty 
hired who 'had experience other than in teaching in the 
year that they began employment in the' public California 
community colleges is shown below ^ ' 

1967- 68 11.0% 

1968- 69 11.0% 

1969- 70 12.0% 

1970- 71 10.8% 

1971- 72 15.6% 

1972- 73 24.0% 

1973- 74 18.0% 

Question 6 offers a number of possible multiple 
cho^ice answers in- explanation of why Deans hired more 
faculty for the academic year 1972-73 who -had experience 
other than in teaching. The suggested explanations are 
as follows : ■ .. * ' 




See Table I in Appendix A. , y 
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a) Tap into the resources of the service area of 
the community college district for experts in 
business, industry, government, and the ^ 
professions . . 

/^b) They are' cheaper to hix:e\ 

c) They have a more pragmatic ap^oach to teach- 
ing, which appeals to more students at our 
college* 

* 

d) They reflect the changing demands by students 
for classes oriented to the real world o^. work. 

e) They are generally older and more mature than 
those with only teaching experience. 

f) An incr^se\in vocational programs, at our 
college. ^ ^ ^ ' 

^^^^ 

g) ) Other r^please state V"^ 

^ The choices made by tke^^^Deai^ are shown in 

-Table 6. Up,^ta four choicer were utilized by some of 
the Deans;- they are arrang^ in Rriority^^i^^ gra 
presented. The greatest dumber of combined fl^st.artdA 
second choices made by the Deans is highlighted below. 

1 ' ' ' ' - 

' l^Iumber of Deans Agreeing on a Fir3^t or " 

Second Choice (a-f ) J^^. , 

« •» ' ' 

Choices a i> c d e f 
No. of 

Responses 8 3 5 4 0 6 

:> 

The preference choices 'of the Deans seem to 
reflect a decided inte"rest in hiring people who are 
known locally and respected in the coimtttinity as profeS- 
sionals of one kind or another and oriented tq the- real 
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world of work in, vocational, occupational, and para- 
professional positions. This, parallels a shift in 
^student lnt({rest in community college programs frbi 
^'"Hberal art! and academic to the pragmatic, "Whert 
I get^"^ob?" approach. 

Thos-e Deans who selected choice g, which provided 
for a fre^ choice, "Other ;^ R^^ase state," made statements 
such as : ;•■ 

"These people'' are more likely ^to stay close to ' 
student needs, curriculum-wise." ' ' •. 

"If s6me of our full-time faculty would resign'' 
or ret^,re,^ we would break up those positions ' 
(FTE) and hire more part-time people' direct ' 
from business and the prof essions and- fjrom 
minorities, such as in >archit,ectute an^ art." 

' • " • 1^ ' 

"(^pared with, fhe recent graduate . In ~ acadfeMt" - 
fields, the non-te.acfting exp^rienc^ Reople'we, • ' v ' 
hire" are better, at least in the :yo,c-'TeeJi"" fields ..V' .v 



"Non-te^hing ejcperien.ce new facuTty ari' chose'n 
.for affirmative action reasbn-s."' " - " 

' ■ . ■ 'K • : - 

"I-would prefer 1 6 get -a" housewife, say' in 'English 
with a BA from Millls- College',, who wants W work a-/ 
half-day as a paraprofe^siopali" 

"We make, decisions on whom 'ive need fo't" new'staff 
very late in the. ac.0dVmic or placement^ear , and 
therefore we are more dependent on --the local ■ ' 
person ..wffo- IS availafcle-^nd who,, in many instances; ' 
■does ngt', have , teaching experience." «■'.'' 

•/ '/Getting a teaching credential is easier now than' ■ 
xn 1967. So -we are getting more non-teaching • 
experience people on our staff ". ^ ^ . 
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Why was there an increase ii) the^^^umber of 
women hired to fill new full-tijne staff 
posit ions? . (Question 7) ? 

* ■ » A" 



• ^ Question 7 seeks to determine vrhy^h^re has been 
an iricrease in the percentage of women hireQ ;as full- 
time faculty in the public community colleges of^Cali- 
fornia; that is,, comparing the 45% who were women hired 
in 1973-74 at the public commostit^' colleges of California 
with the 42'^o £o^ theacademic ;^ear 1972^73., The question, 
in effect, asks, "Why did the Deans in 1973 hire more 
women than in. 1972?" ^ / 

Question off ers a number of possible multiple 
choice answers in explanation of why this was true. 
These suggested explanations are as follows: 

' a) hn indication of the strength of the women's 
liberation movement. 

b) Pressures from the college iaculty to hire ' 
more women. 

c) Pressures from the college*administration .to 
l^ire more women. ' " ' 

, d^^ Pressures from the college Board of Trus^tees. 

e) Pressures from the surrounding community. 

f) An indication of the dedication of the college 
community to have aTi effective affirmative 
action progr^am in hiring minorities. 

g) It just happened that there were* more qua],ified 
women available for selection as new facult 
members. ^ ^ 

h) Our college selects the best"^ person for the 
* ^glassroom regardless of other pressures. 

f i) Other reasons are . • • . 
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^ The choices made by. the Deans are shown ^in 
5?able 7. Up fo, seven choices were utilized by sone of 
the Deans; they^re arranged in priority. The greatest 
number of combined first and second^ choices made by the 
Deans is highlighted beiow. 

n Number of Deans Agreeing on a First 
or Second Choice (a-vh);' . ' . 

Choices a b c ^ d"Te f g h 

^ No. of ' ' ' ' 

Responses 673 0 0824^ 

The wide spread of preferen^ce choices of the . 
Deaag seems to reflect eithe^ a lack of a .clear-cut 
reason for hiring more women on the, staff-, or a recogni- 
tion that there are a number of pressures or forces at 
work in the staffing procedures. 

The fact that choice f was selected more often 
than other chpices is certainly an indication, of .the 
"dedica^tion of the -college community to have an effec- 
tive affirmative, action program in hiring minorities • " 
It is the b.roadest .possible answer among the forced 
answer choices .offered. How much was rea^>dedr cation 
and hx>\f nuich hiring v/as done under pressiireJWill, be 
discfussGd in a lat^r chapter. However > thel fact, that 
^ choices a and b each received almost the sameVfikber' of 
votes, (6 ^each) is a recognition of the strength of " ' 
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faculty pressure- and of the -strength of thQ women's 
liberation movement. 

^ Those Deans who selected choice i, which provided 
for a free choice', "Other reasons are . . made state- 



ments such as: ^ . 

N ■ ' r ' ; 

"We would H^re even more wbmen if we could find. 

more qualified women candidates. There is a 

shortage of them." 

"We have been ordered to hire minorities, if 
minimally qualified," . • - ' . 

, "Balancing of staff characteristics , • including 

minority ^hiring, is our rule. So, we hire women," 

V 

"V7e have about 35% women pn the faculty npw and 
^ that is^up from oth^ years. We have purposely 
sought them out as a ' matter of dedication. This" 
redresses a balance long needed.^* 
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Does your col3eae reflect the statewide tre ad - 
in t h e pei^centage of racial miiipricy faculty^ 
• hi^^ed for the academic year 1972-73 ? ' ^ ' 

(Qliestion 8) c ' ' * * 

Question 8 asks the fifteen college Deans * 
whether their hiring of, racial minority new faculty 
was compatible with the statewide trend for the academic 
year of 1972-73. In that year 6% of the nev; faculty 
hired were black, 9% v;ere Chicano, 3% were Asian, and 
1% -wa^5 Native Anerican. ' ' - ^ 

The Deans were asked tg answer yes or no to 
this question and to make such comnents as they deened 
appropri-ate. The .choices the^ made, »are shown in 
-Table's. ' ^ ' 



TABLE fe. 'Responses of the Fifteen Colleges to 
Question 8 . ' . . - . 



Colleges Responding 



Yes 



Responses 



No 



1 




2 ■ 




3 




' 4 


X 


5- 


X 


6 


X 


7 . • ' 




8' 


X 


9 . 




10 


X 


11 


X 


12 


X 


13 




.14 




15 


X 



X 

,x 

X 



X 



X 

X 
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From the responses, 9 yes to .6 no> there a 
clear indication that many collpges feel they still need 

to increase their minority hirii\g in order to achi^eve^a 

* ' ' ' >. j 

uniform statewide balance • Even/ uni f ormity in the 

i ^ . . > 

percentage qf hiring racial' mijhoriti^s betjv;qen the commu- 
nity colleges would not reflect parity with the higher. 
atatewide population percentages of blacks, Chicanes^ ^ ^ 
Asians, and Native Americans to be found residing in 

•^California. Si-nce' this is the f irst Jtime t'hia question 

>» 

was asked in the survey t^hers is a lack of domparable 
' ' -dita from- t^ . earlie^ yeaf s'^as there is in Questions 1 • 
• ^ ("to However, since ^ all collegjes are required by the 
Board of Governors 9f the. California .Conimunity Colleges^ 
.;to -have an affirmative^ aotion' pro^gram, it is a logical' 
. *. r assumption that more- .colleges* were'* saying "ye^" to this^ * 
^ "question in 1972-73 .fe^han. in Sr967'-6fe', had they been asked 

, . • Y * ^ * ^ ' * * 

. . this question, at the *earlier.. date'* . ' ' 

Two Dean's had these comirtents to add to their ^ 

' ,yes ar no ans\^ef': ; * , 

• * , ' ' ' ' • - ' " 

"We*' are there 'v/ith -thp: blacks, but not with the 
^ ' "\ , other, r^iciai minorities.*'*^ . ^ 

. V "We are doing very .wIlI with, p^e classified . staff , /'/ 

but not the^ certificatecj 'staff and faculty." * ' \rl 
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■ If Question 8 was ans were d in the af f irtna'tive , 
how to YOU perceive this ,^Tev.d 7 (Question 9) " 

■ Question 5 attempts to* -offer a' number of 

.explgnations as to- v;hy the statewidd pertentaaes of newly 

^ hired faculty who are^racial minorities are where' they 

were in straffing tlTe ."kis^ademic year 1972-73. These 

percentages— 61 black's, 9% Ch^icano/ 3%- Asian, an'd 1% : 

. • Native -American^^are below t^ie demographic data for the 

total pc^^ation of California, which shows 11% black,. ' >' 

-for exa'inple. .This forced multiple choice answen is 'an 

. en;3eavoi:^to;find.out whei^e the college Dean considers /' 

.his college stands on hiring, racial. Minority faculty. 

, -J, -The offered -choices were as follows: 

' : . W« ?re-naki-tig satisfactory prdgress 'for our 

college . ■ ' ^ • , ■ 

-.•'^ b). ---An U'hsu^fi'xjient effort, is being made to achieve 
',- •> a. balance equal to the 'percentage of racial ' 

• ;ia4-norities, present '•ip the tdtal population of 
-Calrfornias - ' • , ' ' 

\ ' ■ ^ ' ' '■ 

cj hiase opr selection on factors other than an 

. affirmative action program i-n hiring racial 

. minorities. '• 
'.*»"" ' ' ' ' .-^ 

■ ' ay. We adhete'to Califor.nia Fair Emplbyfnefit Practices 
' -r- — ^©pwussion (FEEC) regulations. ' ' . ' 

• . , • ' " rr* 

* e) We have'.estaJJlished a tjuota system which we 

. follow in hiring. racial minorities.' 

' ,. f Our perception of where we are ^■<v . . : 
,Th^e 6hoices,.'riade 'by tha Deans arte shown ^in 

Tabid 9. i- yp to thr^e dhoicea v/ere utilized by -some "of 

- . " * ' . . ♦ ' '• ■ » 

, • '* . • A ^ 



a: 



the Deans; they are arranged in priority. VJhere Deans 

♦r.eje"cted the choices they gave their explanations 

lojider^ choice f, and these are also presented. The 
I 

greatest number of combined first and second choices 
made by the Deans is highlighted belov;. 

. Number of' Dean^ Agreeing on a First 
or, Second Choice (a-e) : • \ ' 

Choices a b c d e r 

No. of 

Responses 9 0 4 1 1 

The concentration of preference fpr, choice a 

indicates that in general the' college Deans' see 'their 

staffing practices to be moving sa ti^ factor i'ly tdv;ard 

increasing the percentage of racial minority faculty 
t * 

hired. Hov/ever; absences, of thirteen choicesi by -the 
Deans' and* nine stated perceptions and comments lead to 
the,, conclusid^, that the r^**" is still much disagreement 

' about affirmative action programs. , 
\ ^ ' '.Those Deans .who .made additional comments under 

' choice f ("Our percej^'tion of where we are") made state- 
ments^such as: \ ^ 

"This is my major dis4||^ointnent of th^e; year that 
we' didn't hire more minority faculty. We did 
impro.vG' our hiring of minor.ities slightly."- 

; ' "Minority .hiring is still a problem. 'They are hard 
to find in the areas where v/e have vacancies. We 
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.have a delightful middleraged Jewish ladY" whom 
we hir.ed to teach Black histciry*" 

"The coiTununii^ is our guideline, We want to hire 
only up to the percentage represented in our 
conununity . " ' 

"He are there with the blacks." ' 

"I have heard criticism of us to the effect that 
a person did not get the job with us because .he 
or she was*" not a racial minority candidate." 

•*'The hiring of racial minority people has been 
mainly in EOP, Fi^iancial Aids, and Ethnic Studies 
prograns, rathar than in the traditional subject 
fields." ( 

'•We have fewer than 1% ^ack5 in our-community 
so we do not try )to hire^taff in greater percen- 
tage." \ ■( ^ ' / 

"We are not about to take on minority staff just 
in order to show our good intent." 

"W'e had a black candidate for a job teaching 
English. We wa-nted to hire her but she could 
not meet the academic requirements for a teach- 
ing credent ial," 

s * 

I i. 
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Why was there a 40% reduction in the number ' 
of full-time fa6ult:y hired in 1972-73 ? 
(Question 10) ^ ' ^ 

Question 10 seeks to determine why there was a 

40% decrease in the number of full-^time^ faculty hired , 

in the California -community colleges for the academic, 

year 1972-73, a,s compared with the increases fo/The 

years 1967-1972. This trend was continued for one more. 

0 

year (1973-74) v;hen the reduction in new faculty dropped 
another -12%. Only in the academic year 1974-75 did the 
trend reverse itself and an increase .in the Hiring of 
new credentialed staff appearv 

The ansv/er to this question 'is complex and 
bound to be controversial. 

^ The question, again, offers a number of possible 
multiple choice answers in explanation of the dkop in 
hiring of new full-time faculty^ for the 1972--73 Academic 
year. The list of choices is necessarily long to 
accommodate the differing perceptions'. They are as 
follows: 

^a) There is a high retention rate of the 
currently employed faculty (97.3 for 
1972-73 as a statewide average) . ^ 

b) There have been few • retirements by the 
current faculty. 

c) Theire is a 'high degree of job satisfaction 
on the part of current faculty; 

^) Lack of available position vacancies else- 
where (tight labor market). 
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^ e) Increased hiring of part- tine . faculty at 'the 
hourly rat^ as an economy measure,; 

f) Class sizes have been increased. " ^ ^ ^• 



g) Teaching loads have been increased^ 

There has Ijeen a/drop in average daily 
^ i^ttend^ance figures, Y .-t ^ ''I "V 

i) Part--t^ine in^tructorsf are teaching morq 
' ^ classes. +j 

^ Administrators ar*^ teaching morp classes. 

k) There has been a gr^Km^l'^ii^Qve toward a 

stabilization of the a^^age^^c^aily attend-^ 
ance (ADA). 

1) Other reasons; please state 

The 'choices inade'4)y the Deans are s^^J^ali 

Table 10. Some Deans used as many as- nine diff 




ghoices to express their perceived reasons- for a 
ti©n in the hiring of new faculty. All -of the choice 
are arranged in priority • In some cases the Deans 
indicated thei;: own reasons for the reduction. These 
comments, nade under choice 1, ^are also presented. Th 
greatest number of combinecj first and second choices 
is highlighted *below. ^ . , ' 



Number of Deans Agreeing on a First or 
Second Choice (a-k) r , ' 

Choices >a.bcdefgh'i j k. 

No. of ' ° *. 

Responses 12, 6 1.1 0 1 0 1 1 1 8 
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The concentration of preference for choice a 
(high retention rate of current faculty^ indicates that 
the college Deans see a very stable faculty with a high 

^rate of retention. There is no doubt that the dropping 
student enrollment for full-^time students, in inner--city 
community colleges, the oversupply of qualified teachers, 

;and the tight labor market have had a profound effect on 
the low turnover in faculty^ at California community 

colleges. Retention rate of ^the^ fulj^rtime faculty has 

\ 

been running from a low of 96.4 in 1972 to 97.8 in 1974. 

The second most numerous cluster of choices ' 
settled on choice Jc,*which points up the stabilization 
of full-time student enrollments in rural area California 
community colleges. This augments the drop in f.ull- 
time student enrollments in inner-^city^ colleges. If a 
college has a "steady-state" student enrollment of full- 
time students, there is a logical drop in the need for 
new ^ull-tima- faculty, all-oth^r things" being equal. It 
should be borne in mind that 'part-time students and part- 
time fa'culty are not a part of this study. It is a 
statistical fact, however, that pari;- time students and 
part-time faculty have been gradually increasing at all 
colleges sinc^e 1971. A parallel study on part-time 
faculty i3 being conducted at the University of Southern 
California and should shed considerable light, on this 
area of faculty characteristics and employment. 



The third most numerous cluster of choices 
centered on the statement that 'there werJ?fW retireWnV^ 
among the fcurreot faulty (choice b) . ",This will become 
a less valid conclusion as colleges over fifty years -©Id^ 
start to retire th^ir pre-Wofld \hr II staff and faculty'. 
A preview of this change^ccurted at Solano College in 
1973 when one-third of the regular faculty retired and ^ 
needed to b^ replaced i. 

Other choices by the Deans were ' fragmented and 
of no particular signif iqance . Although it is beyoiid - 
the deadline of this study, the 1974-75 survei' for CCJCA 
reveals a reversal of the four-year 'trend in hiring, 
1;103 staff members as against 732 for the year b'efore-. 
The increase in staff hiring was _ mainly ^,in the. para-, 
professional, vbcational^technical , and occupational 
programs. • - ■ . . 

Deans also selected other reasons (choicft 1) for 
their explanation 6f why there were fewer full-time 
fa-cuity hired at the .community college levA, ' Some of 
the typical comments were: 

. "Generally,, it is a tightening up of .the entire 
• economy at our college, on how w« use our resources 
trying to become- more efficient," ' 

'••A. lot of the colleges are just beginning to do 
^n^'LT. been doing for a long time, which ia 

. .to maintain a high weekly student contact load"" 

iust°rlW.?°i^''^^fK^^S''^'^'^ ^° 5° ^^-^ they 

3ust didn t have the hi'oney to hire more faculty " 
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'*We have made a lot of part-time positions full-r 
time this year. Where v;e are located, it is hard 
to gQt partVfcime people to teach in the day 
programs • " \ ' 

t) ■ - N 

"We have ap ovferiupply of faculty in some areas." 

We terminated our substitute and part-tine people 
^ due to decreased enrollment in the day programs. 
Only in spaciBl education did we Hire any nev; full- 
time of^culty. " 
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Why ha^ the; average ace of new faculty 
dropped tf-^ree years between 19 71 and 
1973?; ^Question 11) 



The CJCA study plotted the ages of, new 'faculty 



for /three yeats, and the results indicated a^cjrop 'in 



average ago fron 33\5 to 30 ,5 yeajrs. --^After asking th 
, Deans, of the fifteen, selected conununity colleges for 

t}ieir perceived reasons 'for choosing younger faculty 
' over *a. three-year period, it became apparent tha^r the'ife 




vas a 'wide diverrgenee of thought on* this question^ 

Therefore, there was rio attempt to structure tHeir \ 

answers into a forced choice format^ The ajcis^^er^ wer0 

•selected as being representative e xpjrgriations -for c^oos- 

, ^ • 

ijig younger faculty. ' ' - : > * 

**The- younger candidates we -see. these da<ys. 
a greater range of experience than'^those we 
injterviewed a few years a^o . Good academrc^^" 
preparation and travel experience seem ±6 be' 
present in greater ^degrees among the young 

N people today than cah b^^said of the' people / 
of my generation." ' ' " . • * 

i ' . ' . \ •. 

It v^as done cm purpose, to ' get * a better balance 
with the more mature faculty.^* ' 

"More' and more today stu<3ent^_a^^---b^ng turned 
off by., the traditional_:;afrd"'TT^ 
person. I havo---ptrfposely turned to younger 
paifsons .for3^ faculty' members." ,\. 

Hit is a sociolqgical phefiohienon . ' Mor4 beans ' 
in the pot theory. There are more yo)ing^ people 
leaking for nobs." * < ^ / 
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See Chart 1^ Appendix A, 
♦ 

A ♦ 



Most position? v.;e .fill are *for one-year ' ' 
_ replacements. They are being filled by the 
..•younger people who are •willing to'"ti>e a ~ 
one^y car-only .30b'/" • ' 

■„ • - - ■. - — .-- " \ ' 

"We favor the youneer person. Too ofteo^elder 
people are ^ust coasting and slowing down." 

•"We see sone preference for young faculty in the 
significant additions to our faculty dirina the 
'lK?.ln°U''T ^^1^69-^971. The shee£^a£mbers 
?fcu'??y down..- " 

TBeca-use 'colleges .are retraining tin-serVice) 
their long-time faculty,, we are looking ■•for ■ 
younger peopl? to provide^ the kind of stimulation 
^r^L^..''^'"' .member ^xerts on the rest of the 

Scart « ^ ^* ^ ^ 

a^ruli^"^"^- "^91^ hire are young as 

"^he teridertcy is to sa^e a feW doil&rs by hl^±n^^:. 
.^y's^^^'r'''.^^'''' far up-on^-^h^^-^J 

■Ihli^^-^.y^'^i'^^'^ significa'nt^umb/r pf bhr f^cLt^ 
wh^ will retire in the i^ear future.' We ^..rf^ 
^ii^ ^P^tAHue >tp hire younger perspn^ to replace ' 
the older faculty. Our-t^cutt^is^retirinq at '2 

TPunger ag^ since i-t has^n ^de ^oJe f'^Ln^ • " 
C'lally attractive." ' • 
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What were the do m inant reasons for- separating ; 
, faculty for c^use ? (Question 12)' 

Although. not directly a part of a study of 
•changing characteristics of riew full-time faculty haired 
by the California community colleges, the inquiry into 
the reafeons for separating some of the regular faculty 
is related to the age and retention factors that were a 
part of the study. If a sizable number of faculty Were 
found who were dismissed from their positions for one 
reason or angther, this could- hav.e an effect on the 
chosen characteristics of new faculty hired to replace 
those separated. For example, if sufficient numbers of 
faculty were^ separated because of inadequate academic 
preparation, the tendency then might be to hire more 
faculty with advanced degrees • 

Although' some suggested ij^sons were offered, 
fio attempt was made to f^t T ' tr-^ eln ~on^"aie:r^D^ans . However, 



tabulation of their answers showed 'a suf f icient ^snn!F 

v 

m answers to enable the construction of Table lf> 
^^^^ " ' , ' " 

^ The ciinclusio^ ar^as^^that separation is a. rare 
and difficult ^tion to complete. One^^"''cM^^^J)ean 
stated that they had t^J^d separations procedures a numb^^ 
of times^without success. Considering that/ there were 
jover^l4,000 faculty in all the^alif orniia .Community 
,^Xi3S2aS^C^ time the f if teen^Dea^is^ asked to 



/ 
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think about-this question, nineteen separations is a 
smalO^^jiumber. The factor should also noted that these 
separationsjocctrss^^over as long- a period of time as the 
Deans^had knowledge. All Deans (or Presidents )' inter- 
Viewed !^d been in their ^current position at least four 
"years'. a 

"^Professional -iacompet'ence, the most frequent 

eparationr ap_peared eight-times; misconduct 



£^and health problems tVo times, 
s recorded, twrce* 
^tXEag^-^t empt ing 
a .,$eparatioH~,^ prie on the basis of a failu^==42§^ollpv;-^i^?< 
school regulations. ■ Lastly,, one Dean reported a .sepa- 
ration because- df mental " heal tlT^p^robO^ems^ 




;raxat 

~!Cwo Dean^H^epo-XLted they v7e 




/. 
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Implications of'-^-ejid 
Staffing Pa-tltern 





^ , sible ch< 
^ >p]^Te^ in^ curriGuXtm'^ " st^^ developmeni 
meht/ ^tft^Qcfe, caihpus^^qinn:^, ' and st,udei>t services. 

Th^<l^rend ''•^In^-entpi^i^^ an increased number 

of perspns .with;\a^"a6^|^j^^ reason for 

'>such people wanting ';<;o be^^^^^ffi^^ cominunity' college ' 
Sis^^f could have implications in aSn^^r^of area^. ; * 
• .Budgets .-for salarie;^,'of staff might Have^ be increased 
in order to accorniraodate those new faculty members who ' 
have more academic training. Staff development 
parograms^^might ..need ^ some specific di?-ect;Lon'^ to prepare 
persons with a doctoral degree for teaching in.^a differ-- 
■ ient way from that -in which they were taught while in 

training for tHeir*degree at a four-year college or 
.^•university.,; Faculties with a high percentage* of their 

nfembers holding the ^doctoral degree might ^be regarded 
. by th^ g^rteral public as haying more prestige. Deans' 
emphasiz^ed ^the importance of being aware .of this kind 
"*6f sybtl'e pressure. 
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A nurabjer'.of ;'Deaii.s fe2:t;,^ibhat teacher- t:f^%iiiing. 
programs le'-ading to a. Doctorate <MNA)rts in feaGhifiQ- 
with emphasis on teaching at the comv'^^^e:ollege*' level 

.would be-a valuable contribution *to. preservi^ ^training . 

' They ^saw >uhis possibility^, as ' a ^vxable/alterriat:ive>^^^ 

'Ph.D.,. '.in' an apade'ndc field. Curriculuni might ^e •sl'bwly"^ 

changed"if inpreasing Tiumfc^ers of adademit/aXiy oriented- - 

Ph.D. 's were\ ernployedV 'There was 'an expre^ed opinion 

that a fcettep^ balanc^ in^ curriculuni-^ of fered could 'be' ' 

achi(^vGd i,f more faculty- were employed with a doctoral 

' ' . - < * ' ' ' i ' \ * ' ' 

degre'e in interdisciplinary -studies . " - / ^ 

Some Deans felt tha^ their staff, develDpinent 

" • ' " ■ - • " ' ' • •» 

programs wouia be erihai^eed if doctorate-granting, ihsti'tu- 

.* ■ " ■ ' • ' ' ■ ■ . ^ , 

tions, such --as.th'e University of California, would of fer 

weekend workshops 'on the campus of' the cormruinity ^cblle^g^^^^^ 

These-.same teacher training institutitms couia.be, 

^preparing more doctoral candidates in ■ special educabion 

such as worki^ng w:|.th students* having learning" d'isabili- 

ties. Such doctorates ate needed for 'the -staff of ' ' 

community colleges".. Oni^ bean ' fe'lt tKat truly , effective 

;af f irmative- actiort, pVogirajn 'woui^ prevent thfe cJeyelopment 

Of /a f aculty^ ofi predominantiy dqgtors d^,,^hilps^^ / 

This 4s based on the assumption; that^ f^w' members of J 

"minority. ■^r6ui>svmake their way through a -doctoral ■ 

progran>-. Oae viW expressed suggiasted that as-Lo,n^ as" ' 



'public California con\nunity* e'olle'ges- 'continue -to^ en>.oy 
good salary schedules they v;ould "ai^tijact^ new faculty 
with the additional training necessary to secul^e a 
doctoral degree • New faculty members with a doctoral 
"<iegree expressed thei^' opinion' that rcqmmunity c611eges 
seem to be a more attfactiya-lprace to teatfh' than the 

.typical four'-year college op^ jan^'ve-rs^ty Where -thexe is" 
so much emphasis' on research: There '^was also some feel- 
ing that ecoriomip ^conditionfs in the country -as a 'whole 
would heavily inf luehce ^the number^ and kinds of^ pers6i;is , 

*wi'th a doctoral de^gree who .would be employed, in .the 
future. • ' ' ^ ' ' • r 

. 'The implications of 'continuing_„to employ mgre 

' staf^f w^th less than a.yP^aster's degree yould inclu<^e an-, 
assumption that the academic .\Level ' o'f preparation 4)f th.e 
entire faculty would be progr'essively lowered if tr\is 
trend should continue. Mp^t De'aas, however, did not see 
thjLs as a particular problem so-'J-ong; as ^sound vwo'cational 
technical programs were offered studeuts. Student 
demands^ for certain kinds pf programs are changing 'the 

t:haracte'ristics of new staff b^ing* emplpyed. at » the , * 
college^ but it does not appear that* ther^- will be any - 
deliberate effort to water down the academic* preparat'ion 
of S-taff by employing more faculty with less "^than a 
Mastcjr's degree. \s Derans employed more' staff having . 



ldss..than a Master.'s degree, yhcy felt- that a strong 
. 6taf:f devel'oprncnt prdgranr wa^' nfeeded to fit these new 

faculty into tKe community j/olJ.ege life. The staff 
-development progrkmfe, were Resigned to bring about a 
-^greater feeling of uni^' ^qng the'faqulty. ' , 

>• • Some Deans 's,£rw^thie pressure .for affirmative " 
• action empl^^iN^nt of. mi/ioritieS as. haying some* impact 
- on- Iheir employirvent of more staff with less than a. " 
Master's degree.. They saw this trend as lil^ely to 
con.t:in'ue. ', Most of the new staff with' less than a ' 
Master''s degree «were enplqyed to teach in^the " expandin 
vocational-iechnica,! programs. / Therefore, .'Deans felt 
that they w^ld have :to turn increasingly to sjcilled " 
a^d experienced workers ffom- business and industry, ' . 
•rather ^^han to th^ -traditional . college placement 
bureaus. They saw increased' costs fiecessary toxprovide 
facilities for these programs/', many of which requi^ 
expensive egiiiprn<-nt J Regional' plan-ning Bor groups of 
cdlleges was suggested as a partial- answer ti\ cutting 
;the' oQst'of expensive vocational-technical, programs • 
This \;?'ay. several colleges would share the financial. ' 
btirden. - fjost Deals' felt .that new faculby" members with 
less^ than,^ Mas.ter.'s degree would be placed 'under heavy 
pr^ssu^e. tp start 6r finish^ their training for the • 
Maisterl's d&gree. - ^ 



A few Deans felt that continuing to employ more' 
faculty with less than a Master's degree would pose a 
morale problem with the -rest of the academic faculty. ' 
They saw tlg^ilding of a "skills center" out of their' 
"Little Harvard" college. Most" Deans, howeveoT/ did not 
share these apprehensions. They looked for this tr^nd 
of hiring staff with less than a Master's degree to 
level off in the' next few years. 

_ The implications*of continuing to employ fewer 
new staff who have had prior training and experienjie at. 
the high schq^l level, were f elt ,bv' maTiy Deans to place a 
heavy emphasis on studying student characteristics in ' 
staff development programs. Whilg the data show that 
fewer high school teachers v;ere selected. Deans felt thai? 
there was considerable commonality, in the characteristics 
of ^econd^ry school students with those who -eijiter 'a - 
community .college. An experienced high school teacher, 
therefore, find's it easier to make an adequate transition 
to become an instructor at a comra^ity college than does 
the person coming/djcrect from business oir industry. All 
Deans were "of the", opinion that the professional staff, 
development programs would need more money from future 
co;ie^e budgets; Most Deans were apposed to seeking new 
staff who lack ahy work or teaching experience, witH the 
idea of -"in-house" t?aining. A few Deans ,' however , 

■ - . • 
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Expressed thei^ satisfaction with this trend and saw it 
continuing, ajhey reasoned that-^he conwunity college, 
studentis wpre a different ty^^han they were 'in high 
school/ They believed that' the secon^^ry-trained and ^ 
experienced teacher i<"not necessarily a winner at tlie 
community, college level. Another small group of Deans . 
expressed concern as^Ms trend .continues. As theij? 
plder faculty who came from the secondary school^etting 
'■Should begin to retire, they feared l^hey W(^yiose the < 
balance in tke faculty charact'eristic#the^ have depended 
upon for years. ' ^ 

^ The implications of continuing 'lo employ "fewer 

inew faculty who" received a Master's degree an the previous 

academic year are several. It is a clear warning to ■ the 

applicant that he or she will need* to have some kind of 

experience before trying to secure a position on the • 

staff of a conmunity college. Some Deans from the older 

k community colleges expressed concern' that they were not 
- ! . . ■ 

selecting as many new faculty 'direct from graduate traip- 
ing with their challenging new ideas. Most Deans stated 
that as their older faculty continue to age, thei^become 
more entrenched and less open to innovative concept}^ of 
teaching. A ,n umber of the Deans reportec^ facuft'y who' 
averaged fifty-five to fifty-seven y|ars of age. This 
kind of faculty tended to opt for new faculty who.^^ere 
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of that samtB pge group and who had similar id^asjand - 
value systems. It was very difficult to break *that mol^, 
said the Deans ^ • • • / « • ' 

^ * The- impliedtions -of 'employing an increasing 

' number of ^ new faculty .with n6n-teaching experience, the 
Deans* rease:^nG'(3', would be in. the area of staff develop- - - 

,/ment. ^ These nonTteaching' experienced new faculty needed 
heavy in-service training in curriculum- development , 
student characteristics, ahd the; Operation^ of a commuriity 
college. Some beans J^elt that they tended to select ' 
staff with^cldse ties to . the local community college 
service area. V7heri they employed staff from the local 
area,- they tended to. improve community relations^ between 
the college^ stujients, and 'Staff, *ajid the local' residents 
Therefore, hiring of lo'cal/busirfess, industry', and 
provfessional. porsons,, particuJLarly on a'* part-time hasife', 
has become -a way of life at community colleges. . 

In concluding the i-jiterviews with- Deans, an 

.attempt was made to drkw/out some of the overriding. 

' ■ ^ ' " I \ ' V ' . 

implications as to the reasons why the .Characteristics 

of. new 'faculty had been changing. - Question. 13 .Was' 

*d6signed to achieve this:, "Dd ybu see: any overriding* 

implication^ for future planhihg- at your "college of thesq 

trends' ^nd the reasons ypu have . perceived "for them?" - 
* ' * ' ' . > ' . -* ' 

Not all of the Deans responded with pertinent implica- 

. tioVis; at times, their responses, were ri^petitious of ' " 



remarks -and cHcfi ce<5" already presented ea'rlier in this, 
chapter. However, the prgponderance of their responses 
to the 'open-ende& question was ^in- §ix' areas: ' " 

1. 'Shortage;s specific subject areas. 
.2. Neea' for- interdisciplinary trained persons. 

3. ^Reductio-n^ in the need -for full-time staff to 
'teach academic subject^ fields,,. 

4, ' NeecJ fdr pre'-Servixje training of staff/ 
:5, Staffing procedures,^ nqw ne^eds, 

6, PxQblems of.furidin.gr , • " " ' 

Deans generally .-agreed that -they would, continue', 
•bo face a -shortage o'f trai'ne'd and experienced -candida'tes"' 
for teaching .positions iiT the fieldfe' of the health ' 
services, women's physic'al education, early " dhildhbqd, 
education, photography, arid in a number of . tli^ ot,her 
trade-technical sp^eciali-ies . * ' ^ . ' ^ ^ 

Most Deans felt that tf|e prospective" staff member 
'o|_a;:comIQwnitJi^, college.. sijjDuldl 4o1^J:iev-wedded-to-^ ^igOe ' 
specific -discipline, but should; be trained in a more 
iritefdi^ciplinary -approach.'; Vhe' cluster 'college- concept 
envisions th^is-interdisciplina^^^ approach as a- series of 
^mall comprehensive •colleges ra,€her thari-' groupings Jay '• 
specific a'cademic divisibns" or departments, *• 

The Deanfe/saw -the employment of additional new 
^ull-time staff- as apntinuing to bd red.uced by'vi^lue'of 
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..irtcreasod ^stabilization or even reduced full-time student 
^irroLlments. The -new 'faculty selected would be, primarily 
for the- o<:cup-atiQrial programs. Most of the Dean's pointed 
out- that, the' curriculum ha? to h:ecomemore f lexible ,to • 
•• meet the needs of .the typds' of students who are'' coming- to 
California cc^ununity", collegers. 'Thus» faculty and'st^ff 
Qf the, future must be" more adap.table, and more irespon- ' 
siye '.to- the- cominupity college students and their needs'. 
These students .seem to want difffef-en^ pairt'$fn's" of ' 
study. There is a need; for alternatives- for them; in the 
evening college, the Saturday ar^d Suftday ■ college/ 

There, i's a -need t,o .break the lockst-ep pattern of . 
the traditional semester, qifafter, 'artd summer .session . " ' 

♦ '5.'- ** 

.What as heeded, some 'Deans saicj., is the inaugurati'bn of 
packaged, progirams--ta,ught- by experts «3n a c.ontract basis. 
Some .of these would i>e of a concentrated, intensive ' • 
nature, such- as a cosmetology program covering only six 
months'. „ ' • • ^ ' • ', .' 

Faculty copld come from business offices and ' 
-:st'ores wtiich would nSed future employees trained' in 
specific -skills. In staff development programs, -the 
Deans st^te^, ;thdre is'-ngt/ enbugh "cooperation bftv^een 
Gbllqges aiid among cfommuni'ty. college districts, There 
ne,edS to be sope pooling^ of 'talents to ascertain what' 
programs ,wbuld he o'f most value at the.l^a'st ejfpeKse. " 
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There is a role' here that the University of California 

could 'pl'sy- Trie' Deans said- th'at some colleges are - 

doing son^e interesting things, but theisb is not enpugh 

, Qominuni cation between . colleges . Nationwide/ there does 
A* ♦ ^ • ' , ' * 

not appear to. be enough th^inking about the whole area of 
selection criteria and staff deveiopraeht . 

. New areas of sp^ci^^^liztion are opening up ^t 
Chlifornia^ community colleges* D'^eans reported- that they 
were working with n\ore v;bmen, racial minorities, older 
persons, skills centers,, reading programs, and the like/ 
' Thife means 'that 'mor§ new specialised, staff and facu*; 
would be needed; Therefore,. ^r)4ans would be selectrf^c 
more and, more patt-time faculty ^n^^^^feh^C^^^ 
H:he. need for .mpre counselors ' and staf^'time, principally 
for the . extended-:day j^rograms. ' ' * ' 

If experi^^ncQd staff; were not , available in the 
numbers .needed, some institutions (the University o£ 
California was frequently^ mentioned) would need to traiji 
^thenw^ A number -of the Deans '-were of the opinion that 
stuc^ents att^ding four-year poileges 'and universities,^' 
V?ho plan' to go into , community college teaching-,^ should' 
receive some training in * joi)>seeking techniques. TI\ey 
CominentGd on the ignorance of ap'plic'ants regardijig the 
^best' way to apply -in orde;r 'to reteive appointment in 
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a community college^ / 
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,at IS? needed/ are''p9rt4ftime and ' full-time/staf f 
^^ir-i;^^:hi^y^ho cajfi^handle thes,^, classes and provide 



student services qn a continuous day and'eyeni-ng basis. 

■ Independent ^study\and tutorial ^enters v/ould. h%W>'^t6 be • 
^established, <pr\ah increase made in present facilities'' 

and services.' All this would require • increased staff, 
faculty, and budgets. _ In light. o£ increase^ costs and 

shrinlcing funds, some 'hard decision^ ^.would have to be 

" . ' '* . - ' ' ' ^ 

made to establish priotities, ' ^ ' ' * *• 

In the a^-ea of finance, as. reported by-±he • - . . 

Deans, i:hQ- inflationary cost of replacing' some exp.en^^ive- 

paraprofessiqnal equipip^nt'^'uch a$ '.dental chairs, for 

instance, vould put some, current p'rggrams 'or .future , ' 

. planned expanS.ions in serioUs jeopardy . If the-'-financial^ 

, resources for education continue' ta^diininish -through, ' 

infla.tion and other factors^ artd the public' s -dise»Ghan,fc^ 

ment with override taxes continues, many Deans believed 

th^t no other approach -would be po^sibl-e except .by 

diversdfied.^staffijig. They felt that, maiiy .tasks _ 

Jperfqfm^d bx^cj-edentialed instructors could be performed, 

by- pataprqfessionals at greditly reduced cost. - ■ 

'A qofitinuing, long lis't/of staff and faculty will • 

■ be retiring cuirrently an^^in^the coming year-s, the Deans 

reported. This i,& partl;^ due to age^ and partly due. to ■ 
_ - . ' ' .• , • r '/ 

•• th« increased financial jD^^nefi'ts' of early retirement . ' 

• . " " ■ . - , : .. : ';. '■ . ' ; ' . . ■' . ' •. 
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Thus there would be ^staff vacancies lo be filled and>- 
possibly desirable changes in curricul^um would be 
effected. Many. of th^se vacanc^S^^^weuJLd^e filled with 
part-time employ.ees in preference to those engaged for^ 
a full-tirie assignment. There would be some salary 
savings in engaging' part-time staff as well as greater 
flexibility in adapting to the cjjj^nging curriculum. 
Deans stated ^that .they would beV'opking ifiore intently at 
,the interdisciplihary approach and differential staffing, 
and seeking individuals who are innovative and flexible: 
those who are concerned about developing several alterna- 
tives to instructional strategy. 

-A Summary 

From the point of viev/| expr^sed by the DeanS ' 
who were interviewed ,,. trends :j!n th^ employntent of Qali- 
fornia public community college faculty wefe accounted 
for as follows: . / 

More new* instructors /were selected with doctoral 
degrees because the competition for the few open faculty 
posi-tions in higher educatiofn v;as so keen that more 
candidates with do:ctoral de*[re6s , were int&;rviewed and 

employed. In addition, thef "individuals with a doctoral 

*^ / 
degree seemed to be, more oiri-ented to the comprehensive 

community college concept /thah, those interviewed in 1967. 
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iT'i-e*A.._4^curt^H«iiding a doctoral degree accepted positions 
, ■ . ■ . ^ ' ? 

at a cQiumuitijfe^ college because- they were more interested"' 

in teaching than ^in research at a four--j^ear institution.*; 

They also^ indicated ^ the economicr adyantage of ^^ving ^a 

position at a California community .college in view 

the tight labor market, . ; ' 

More faculty were selected who held > less '^than a'-^- 
Master's degree because o£ the increase 'in the^ para- ' 
professional yocational^technicai and 'occupational ' 
program students at the college. More studejit^, in these 
* programs iresurt-^d in employing ^more persons who were ' . 
experienced in these fields, and they tended, to be 
instructors with' less th^n a Master's degrSeL Deans * 
showed a^- preference for faculty drawn from iihe "real 
world of work." , 

Fewer faculty were selected from thj^se having 
prior teaching experience in secondary^ schdol because • 
there was a sufficient supply of experienced cotnmunity 
college insti^uctors , and they were the pre^terr.^d candi- > > 
' dates. The break in the historical ties," between -the 



secondary schools and .the developing coirunjariity/ college 
concept might also have contril>u£ea to tnis dq^line.. 

Fev/er new faiculty were selected directly from 
graduate ^school studies because they generally lac];:ed 
teaching or work ejcperience. 

. . . ■ lio 
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• • The* increase' in new 'faculty .with non-teaching ' 
■ experience reflected a decided -interest in employing 
•^persbns who resided ..in th^ local service- area and were 
oriented to the "reail woirlxi .of Wrjt, " This change in 
staf f ing. p.atternp. par^lleled 'a- shift .in student int-erest 
in coimunity college program?" from the -liberij^ arts to 
, t:h6- pragmatic';; "VJhere* can' I gefc "i^ job" approach.' 

, More' wofhefn ^were selected because,of the 'dedica- 
-tzion to an" ef f^ctM/e'affi.rmatiye action prograra'^in hiring 
.women and minojr^i ties'! Tbere'-was kl'so a- recognition o.f ' 
the strength of '.f aqu'lty •.pressure"" and .the power of -the ^ « •"• ' 
women's liberation moveirtent as factors 'i^i the - employmetit " 
of .more wbnen. ' However; -Dean ^ fgltY that 'the- selection ' of - 
racial; minority candidates at their CQl'iege, was. not • . ' ^' ^ 
..compatible with statewide' trends! |/ _ ^ 

. The reductioii by 40%'^^in the number of new full- 
* ' ' /*''•' ^ - 

, tim^ f^c^l^y employed in .^gvx ,was ,seeii ■ as :ari -indication 

of the -high retention 'ratfe of 'current faculty. 'The 
s^iliz^ai^don Qf^.^11- time 'student en|roll^^ rural \ 

.colleges and the drop in -'eiiirollments in .inner-citV 
, cplleges were factors'. - Th^' sipali /nuJiber of retirements ^ '/ 

among current faculty and a tightenihg , of the fiscal 
; squeeze contribu^^ed to the drop in ^mploymeht of. addi- 
tional staff. ./ , ■ ■ ■ \ ' 

f 
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' Th^ drop rit the average age of new faculty was' 
seen as a pre^^rejnce for,y<^un^er f?ersons whom the Deans 
.CQnsidered more capable and ^personable than the older 
^'applicants. \ ^. * . • , ^ 

Sepa'j^ation f or ' fjrofeission^l incompetefice wks fche ■ 
? ' ;most commpn pf 'the .grounds for dismissal gf '^faculty . 

■ ^ ^ ' ' \ • ; '--^ ' - ^ 

1 o -Other reasQjcis * were ijiisconduct healtfi/ and inadequate 
' ' • ' . . • , - *. • . ,/ ^ ^ • . . . , 

acaa'efnip pre^par a-f ion^ .^V , ' ' . ♦ r- - 

' • » ' ; 'Th4 implica-ta/ons for ^hange, in ' cur ^.ieulum/. staff ' 
, ' • * ' * ' . ''^ ^ " ' , ' 

developfnent , recruitxaeht, finance, pla'nninq, and student 

services of the *changirtg staff ing, patterns wer6 accounted 

- . ^ ' ' ^ ; " . . ^ ^ ' ■ ' ' ' 

fpr. as follows: ' ^ ' " 

^ ' ' ' 1, » - 

/ An "inarease in new faculty with dQctoral 'degrees 

-might enfeai^ . an inca^ea^e , in budgets for ^salaries • '.Staff 

development progrartis would be started, wbul^d deveipp, and 

would become^ of .^creasing importance. Tl^e employment of 

"new faculty .with* a Doctor^'of' Arts in Teaching ' might 

become ipore common'/ especlallY of tho"se who had receiyed 
. - ' ' , * A* - ^ • ■ ' ' * ' ' " 

in-^erdisciplii^^ary training. Economic conditions jwould 

9 * ' A I ' « ' ' ' • - ' 

have' considerable, impact;* cbn who wa,s , employed in the 

/ • future/ - > 

• ■ ■ : - 7 ^ - -'"^ /■ * ^ ' 

. ^ / ' _ An inprease in .new faculty 'with' less than, a 

* ' ' ' ' ' * ' , ^ / -* ' ".^ 

' . Master * S degrep would lower* thp- academic level of prepa- • 

! ^ ^ ••*' " : " ' ^ ."^ • " ' ' • * * ' 

\ -ration 6f a . tot^l' faulty 'over a, peri6d of time. 'This 

.might or might not 'be beneficial/ -.and. the trend might' 

very .well: level off firi the nekt- -f-ev;^ years •• - . 

\ ;t.-. -IMS . ■■■■■ ■.; ■ 
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The' decceas.e "^in numbers .qf '^ew ..facul'^iy with ';" ' 
■"- ' ' '\ ' ■ '■ " \. ' V 

trainlrig and. expe^iencG_ >at the/hl^'h • gb^iooi' leVjei .f ore^" ••'•'> 

Shadows a need f or. traipln'g in^.stud^nt ^cha^cteifistib 

With j;e'itirements continuing to' incte^se 'among 't-he older > 

. ' . ■ ■ •« • 

- facuJty.gt comnjunity. colleges, many Deans .feared the . - . • 
• loss ef mOsz of their high' school trained arid experienced- « 
faculty. , a ■ , ' 

It was indicated that a slowdown in recfuitin'g . ' 
j^w full-time faculty could result in a loss of the • - 
challenging^ ideas' that emahate from newly trained 
univer55ity graduates. . - - ^ / 

An increase in employment* of new faculty with 
non-teaching experience would have implications calling 
.for an effective staff devel^opment program. SuC^ssful 
■affirmative act-ion. programs,- resulting in the' selection 
of- increased numbers of minorities, would tend to be new 

.-faculty with non-teaching experience. .' * ' 

' . ■ ■ * 

There would continue to be a shortage of well- 

trained and -ejiperiencpd candidates for staf-f positions 

in the health services , yocational-teohnidal', and public ' 

personal fields. - ' • '• • 

■Job-seeking techniques wopld-'fieed ' to be devel-*- 
opea^and taught "at all leyels'of highet education.' . . 

The' stabilization or even reduction in'',average " . . ' 
daily attendance -Of ■ full-time- students at many of the . " 
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community colleges would continue to- reduce the dppor- - 
tunitios to add additional staff 'in the immediate futurfe. ^ ■ 
Increased cooperation b'gtween; ooj.leges>* differential ^ 
staffing, and the high'. u^^e;'Sff part-time faculty would. - ^ 
continue to r^se as finaix:iai resources decreas^e ; - ^ 5||^,' 
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* ^ CHAPTERS V 

• • J. * « » % *" 

• - ' * 

s 

\ ' ■ 

. SUMMARY 'AND CONCLUSIONS , 

* . Summary * * , 

staffing trends have changed between' the years 
1967 and 1973>iin California community colleges. There 
has been an^ jiricrease in the' number of new faculty hbld^ing 
doctoral degrefes, fha r.easons for this dhange would seem 
to be .that comp^titiori id^^so^keep at four-year colleges 
for faculty app6intmervl^t persons with 'a doc-, 

toral degree are seeking p^;^tions at community colleges. 
Some Deans felt that pe;t:sons w^&±)^^ degrees' are 

becoming mipre oriented Ito the^^mm^iity college ^cene, 
with its emphasis on teaching rather than research. In 
addition, Deans from uorban areas indicated that 'Some new 
Ph.Ds, *'^want to become more involved in the urban scene 
th^n w^as the case. seven ye^^ ago,^ Certainly, the 
decreasing market^ for, persons wi^^a doctoral degree ^*in 
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Deans selected more faculty -with l&ss than a , - 
Master's degree because of the increase in students 
choosing paraprof essional and vocatianal cla^sses. There 
seemed to be a preference for faculty drawn from the 
real world of work. This trend would' lower the Academic 
level of preparation for a total\faculty ov^ ^ period of 
time. " . ' ' ' ' • . 

There ^were fewer secondary- tra:ined and experi--* 
enced teachers being employed as new staff because there 
appeared tp be a sufficient supply of community college . 
instructors with experience to meet the' needs. Most of 
them came from the ranks of part-time instructors -who 
had bden waitiiig- f-o^r^uch an opportunity to obtain a 
full-"time position. ^ This trend would call for a greater 
emphasis on' staff developrnent programs for thbse new 
faculty selected who had not had treiining and experience 
in a st-udy of student characteristics'. With increasing 
? numbers of - community college instructors retiring-; the 
numbers of staff with secondary teaching experience 
Would be gredtly reduced, . . ' 

Another reason given by D^ahs for hiring fewer 
teachers from secondary 'schools was their conclusion 
that the historical ties between the K-12 system and ^the' 
•community colleges had .largely been broken/ Some Deans 
indicatdd* that vacancies tor staff at community colleges 
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ere increasingly for part-^time teaching, oneTsemester 
positions, . and ope^nings in the vocational areas, where 
secondary te^ichers were unwilling or unable to compete. 



There, appeared to be a clear-cut perception as ' 
to the reas^s for the decrease in new faculty hir^ 
direct froift graduate schools. First, they gener4lly 
lacked toachigEp^perience,^ Such 'conclusions could • be 
a reflection al^^^e demise of a laifqe number of the 
practice teaching ''^d/o^: internship programs conducted • . 
by most teacher training institutions up to 'the 1970s/' 
This trend might fof^shadow the loss of jihaMengirrg ' 
ideas from new faculty directly" out of graduate school. 

The increased employment of faculty with'ndn- 
teac'hing experience drew a varied reaction from college 
officials'! There' seemed to be some suppc^rt for the view 
that staff h^red from the local coiraaunity , college district 
service area provided the kind of professional experts 
desired. In increasing numbers these local professionals 
were part-time instructors rather than full-time They 
appeared to be hited because of a need for flexibility 
and economy. The second reported reason was related 
the first. Deans stated, "Faculty hired with non-teaching 
experience tend to have a more pragmatic approach to the 
real wprld of work." Some Deans said that staff who 
were experienced in teaching now tended to stay close 
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to those student needs rela'ted ;to curric?ftlum. Other 

Deans felt that under the "open'door" policy they hever 

•>''*' 

knew who* was going to arrive at theiri,'doors to, be 
educated, and therefore the need for new or augmented 
full-time or part-tirae staff would odcur just before or - 
at the time the college year began. ^The Dean^ reasoned,/ 
therefore, that under these circumstances ^they were more 
•inclined to select a locally available person who could 

* pome, m on. short notice to. work full or part time. Many 
of ^t;hese people were ^e'Xperienced, .ali:hou$h not. in ^ ' 
education. The ease with which they could ' ^et A creden- 
tial also m^'Qe it more desirable to hire them. An 

. implication of this would ""call for an effective in- 
service program to help the non-teaching experienced 
staff ^member ' rela:te *6 the community college scene. 

X The increase in number of women selected for 
staff positions in community colreges was seen as art' 
indication of the dedication of, -the colleges and/or 

" pfessui^^e^ on " them ^t^'"^ an a|f i5::pative actit)n program 
for hiring wbmen, racial minorities, and the physically 
handicapped. Other perceived reasons for hiring more' 
women centered ^on the need to balance the staff, a need 

^t5ng delayed, to quote one Dean. Most Deans, reported 
that they would employ more women in the future if they 
cbuld f ind those who were qualified, experienced, and 




^ ia possession of ^a. teaching credential ^^om the ^tate' of 
California. Tha affirmative action program's' 'appear to 
be mosn: effectixre in the employment of women and minor i- 
, ties in th^ Ecdrfopic Opportunity programs, financial 
aids/«and ethnic studies, rather, than in the traditional 
siibjfect \f ields . ■ ' . 

Thq reduction -in the 'total number of new full- ' 
time ^faculty ^i red v/ould appea): to be' caused by/^many^". 
^factors. ' All De^ns , commented on the high retention rate 
of currently em^loyed^ faicXilty. Many 6eans were located*^ 
at colleges where' thexe was a. declining or ^"no~growtb^ 
full-time' student population ♦ Thus ^ new full-time ' < 

- ' faculty were likely to be- hired only in expanding ptor- 

grams, ^uch as the health services. New programs may be 

- developed only at the expense of- older programs espe-^ 
cially in the academic fields., However, there contitiues 
to be a shortage of well-trained and experienced candi^" 
da^es for staff positions in the health services^ 
Vocational-technical > and "public personal service fields'. 

" Another reason for the reduction of new faculty"^" 
^c^n be accounted for in th^e.^low number 'of retireip^nts 
among the ranks of curr^n^tly employed sta^'f fs JLrt^'the years 

- past. However^ many of \he D^^ns saw a wav^e "6f*> early ' . 
retirements in the next four 9^-' five years.. TheyV' 
pointed to the financial' appeal of'^e^atly retirement^;' 
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especi^ali^f in ^ those colleges which had been i-n existence 
for f4-fty. years or norel . / ' '* 

TheMXniversal ' "econojnic ^squeez^" s^erned^ to ,1>e 

forcing many Deans ^^o increase cJLass si'^es and teachinq 

. . ; V ^ - . ^ ' , X ^ . J 

^ loads. "They justified tiieir^ arction in ^terijis of/ th^ 

: ' ' ' / ^ ' .\ . ' / - 

^nece^sity for a ge^e^'ral tighte^iing -up of. the 'ecqnoniy" in^. 

running their college^. A natural consequence, -therefore, . 




would be to cut d^g on ' the employment 6^£inew f uli-;time^\^ 
faculty, Thife*^ attitude was desoribed as one of ''^o more 



'with the s^'^ffyou have.'' . Anpthe^r result' of'i,,thev 
economic 3quee2e was the employment of n)ora part-time 
instructor.s Who > tended to be on 'a lower salary scale/ 

ise they v;ere ^on a class contrhct 'hpur rkte.pE pay.-' 
Deans ^pr.edictedvthat the 'pressure to . include * action 
by tb^ (courts , might ^force pro -rata^ percentage co'ntragt^ ' 
for hourly ra1;e; part— time ,f^culrty in the- foreseeable / - ' 
future^, ,_^'ThTS'''^tcpme could' h a far-reaching effect 
/ on college finances. ' V 



"Some of the Deans re 



ns^^ported an oversapply of ■ - 
J'tenure^ . faculty in .such subfiect^iS'lds a? social science --^ 
'and' fpreign-'lapgua^s. ^ Being unwilling to fire^ ihstruc- :^ 
•tors .whp had Bee^ with, them many years, th^ -Qearis.^eije 
rattGmE)t:ift^ to/ find classes for thes'e instructors in tiiei^i;;;\ 
mipor^or secondary f^isMs, ot to fill ou}: theia?; teaching- ' 
' 5'Gh^dulGs, vi;th,'cIassQB in 'extended day .pr'pgfams/ Most ' 



, "peai?! .f.elj^^h'is; trentj-^jwpuXd continue for the next few' '. V 



Deans, rej^orted tlreir perception as to v;hy the, 
' average age- of new fatuity had^ been dropping to be, a 
cjiie'stion of- c^igice in their selection "process ./iMost • 
Deans felt that younger people yhey were seeing 'today 
'have a wider range- of useful experiences, which tends ' 
to make thera better st-alf members at a community 'college 
JLhan the people they lntei;vi^';ed in the late 196 0s. . 
Som^' Deaiis felt that they were deliberately hiring 
younger faculty as a' balance'^.to an aging staff. These 
younger faculty^ th'^BfaiMlad , tiad ideas and a methodology 
of tead'hing which seemed to. appeal to the current 
enrollment ' of students^. ^Some Deans commented on the 
fact that a tight-^labor market necessitated more young 
people locking for jobs these days, and they v/ere more 
willing to take a part-time or one-semester teachihg 
position. They also reasoned that more experienced 
older persons seeme'd .tO'^be unwilling to leave even an 
ih'ferior^y^ob for a temporary position which might or 
might not develop intb a.* permanent position. One Dean 
felt that the minority candidates they did hire tended, 
as a* grpup, to be younger arjd cheaper. 

,pnly'a'very few of the Deans had been able to 
separate a^ faculty member for cause • Where such separa-- 
tion .had oecurred, i.t was mainly for professional 
. incompetence- and' misconduct . It was felt tha't it was < 

t 

easier tcy liye With the person's faults and gradually 
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to push the 'offender into 'retirement. ° • 

■■ . . ^ • . . " ^ 

Finally, raariy Deans^felt that' the stabilization ' 

or even reductdq^. in average daily attendance of full-" 

tiijie students at- many of the' community colleges woulcT 

coi^tinue to reduce th'e opportunities to -add additional ' 

' Staff in^the immediate future. Increased cooperation 

between colleges , the*sharing of scarce resources, 

differentiaJ. staffing,' and the 'continiJed high use of 

part-ting f acul^V^^oul.d be expected to continue. 

Conclusions 

In smtimary the trends show changing characteris- 
tics of new staff and personnel procedures in recruitment 

_ and retention of faculty in California community collets. 
It appears that staff and faculty at the colleges are not 
fully, aware of these changes and in some instance's axe 
unwilling to accept them as valid. Despite data to the 

'contrary. Deans tend to see faculty characteristigs as 
being much the same as in 1967. Where they accepted the 
tr.ends tl^e^ Deans were prone to explain the changes in a 
generalized and oversimplified manner, for example, "It's 
all a question of supply and demand." There appears to 
exis-tja strong relationship between these trends, and the 
financial resources available for employing staff and 
faculty. This link points up the" increased necessity for 
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more improved selection criteria based on job-related 
tasks. Corrjnunity colleges are falling under the sane 
scrutiny of their job selection • criteria .that business, 
industry, -and four-year colleges and universities have • 
been subjected to in the past.- 'The standards which 
define what is "discrimination" are being more closely 
drawn. .This means that there is going to be widespread 
implications for higher education at all level's. 

Professors in training students for positions in 
community colleges or four-year colleges and universi-' . 
ties will increasingly be called upon to justify the 
training they are giving their students. 

As college , and university career planning and. 
placement centers expand their career information 
programs, they could help advise students as to alterna- 
tives in career choices including their potential for 
employment at cojmnunity colleges. This would be in addi- 
tion to their traditional role of giving realis^tic data 
on. job potential . 

^s more of the students who graduate from 
.community^ colleges return to be instructors , they could 
train students to 'take th^ir places' in business, industry, 
goverhm^nt, and education in this enrichment cycle • 



Researc h Questions 
* ' II.. ■ '* * « 

Some of the following questions need further 
fesearqh: , . ' ^ ^ \ 

■ ■ 1. Is the ei<perience of California- community 
collegGS, as to staffing patterns and charac^zeristics 
of faculty, typical of what is going on in other "pace- 
setter" states siich as New York, Oregon, and Florida? 

2. V7hat are the characteristics of part-time 
instructors in coranunity colleges? Are they different 
from those of full-time 'faculty? 

3. What kipds of 'pr'e-^ervice and staff * development 
programs will be needed for the ^community college's of 

^the future? \ ' . ^ 
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Jani/a ry 8, .T974 * 



nf th'/.nJ^M - P^^P^'' to..b9.ab1e> f^j^-ward this cgpy 

of tije tjoventh annual report on "Staffing 'Patterns f California 
Community Colleges, A 1973 Overview."" 

•* Yojir-. 'co.cperatiojT in providing us wi IH /e'data f^om.ycur 

^'^^^ inclusions ?e;^afing 

L nf' ^^■^^f^':'^^^ OTJnity collea^s.•which, we hope, 

will be of some value. . ^ ' ■ i^"-' 



• A new feature of the survey this y^ar -includes' the perceptions 

■of represeptative ccJllege afficials as to reasons for chaSofna 
Characteristics of new faculty over the p/t seven years° and so ,9 
implications for future planning. 



ST 



""Conifnents and s.uggestipns ara/'wel corred as usual and should be 
addressed to the oonsuUant, .^Ir.. Tom/. Fhair, who prepares thfreport 
each year, Mr, Phairlcan be contac^ ^s follDv/s:. ' ■ 

, Mr. Ttm S. P^air 
"Field" Service Cei/fcr 
School of Educsji^on 
Tolman Hall 
.. . ■ University o/CaTiforr.ia 
Berkeley, ^/l if ornia" 94720 



LEMiamt 
Enclos.ure 




loyd E. Messersuii th 
:xeoutive Director 
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_ .^v^ta.f farig^t>_attQrns. iTi ^California' CoiPjnunity College • ' 
: • ,■' ' f ;L973-74;vOvervi^ew...: 

.■ -Prepared by Tom S. .Phair - ? 

" . • ■ ' ~ • • • ^ - 

- ■' • •■■ In,'Septe!aber 19,73/ .there, were lOO.Dublic and 8 
pAvate.-i;istitu-t:ip,ns of higher learning' in' Calif crnla ' 
.designated m .the' general catagory- of community .colleces 
The; university of. California, -with its nine ca?npus6s/ 
■enrplled^i little '©ver '100., 000 • students . ' The nineteen 
state universities and colleges admitted alr.ost 300", GOo' 
student^, • -The. coj-^aunity -college's -Reached ane-nillion 
'pfudehts with their fall ,1973 enrollfnetits. This cbn- 
>.tinuGS ef , statewide averagie,.gipwfch,i«Df 8\'9% in students*" 
ov^r-tft-^ 'i3-a6tjjten yeo'-re.- Hs^wever^ Su'ch growth is no ' 
ao^ger: u-5^iform. •ih\California, < and, pfiitiarily in .the ' 
subCirbap-a;:eas -and _th^ cquniies-.-pf San gieg-o/ Orange, 
Sania Clara, 'V^ntWa /' Alameda, M^rin, •Sacramento ) ' and " 
,San 'qpaqum^' ; Coriege, De>n§ ox-vJrfs"tructi&n,,and,Rrasi'dent*s 
^-cpm^^^ent that ■ £uil-ti?mg'.enrol.lments innVr-city and " 
^ rural .cdiTunuriil^, -colleges of California are drdboing • 
' (San Prancisco City College, .fpr example ^, by 5%) ; ' ., .". 

. [\ ^The annual requfe-st>y the 'California Junior ' " 
College Ass6ciation for data on the' characteristic^ of 
new fullTtime faculty in the -pub-lie and private co'mmu- ' 
n^Lty colleges went to the polleges in mid-Seotember. By 
the -deadline in -late December, 99 public and" 8 private- 
colleges had responded. This study is contracted yearly 
by the California Junior C6j.lege Association to the . 
Field: Service Center, School .of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley; " ■< 

' ' ' - ^ ^ ^ ' * 

'During the same period, fifteen, representative 
college Deans of Instruction or Presidents were inter- 
viewed." Their perception^ 'and the implications of their 
, answers regarding staffing patterns, as 'they see i-t, 
will be the subject of a later report. However, where 
appropriate^ some data from these intervirews are inte- 
^rate'^>rn this overview. ' ' 

* > 

The full-time faculty in California community 
colleges continued to rise,- from 14,34-3. to 14,8.45 ' • 
However, there seems to bfe a strong indication that since 
there is an increase in part-time students at all .of the 
community colleges, there is an increased number of part- 
tim?' instructors being hired. to accommodate these . ' 
students. There also seems, to be an increased use' of 
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paJ-t-Vir^o'^i-nstructpiTS in'tHo'.day prQgram*, as well as Jthe J 
e>:tendGd da^; .p^bgr^irr.,,-^ To c6n\bat .charges' of e>:plo.itat^6^ ■ 
of hour iy , rate ^part-time 't^acl^ers ^ 'a number of . C*alif ornia / 
.community colleges are. paying a pro rata share of tjhe , 
yearly 'salary to, par^-^tim^ day. instructprs,/ with *lpcum- 
bei)t staff' -responsibil'itres . ' •* \ \ . ' ^ ' - 

■ , ^ ' ^Turning*now to the.ac^emic ;^e'ar ~ 19 7^'-74 , -TS^^new 
full-ti?g^.e faculty were 'hired in^the 99 puipldc* Hnd 8^ private 
comr.uciifey collegjes Qf California. .This is.-- a ' drop ' of 82*7 
from the -previous year. Of^ J:he'^732 / 317 ' wei^re , replace-* 
ments fo<- faculty ' leaving- thje co'l^gge; for 'one 'reason or - 
another. That means ther-e was 9r\9 7-. 8^% .re^feenticrn'rafce of 
the old faculty as compared with-96. 2% -^Efer 'tTieypridr year;, 

♦ ' Compared with the 19 72-73't acadert'ic^-ye^r 'figure 
of 827 new facility, one c^an se'e a stead]^ jfq^r-y.ear drop 
in new- "^f acuity hired. As in • th(5 * lest;^ ye^r, tljis drop . ; 
continued in spite of ^ the ^ad'ditdgon of .Carro" Coco College ^ 
the* Second -canpus-^pt the Kern Coyj^ty "College ' District / 
Los Medanos College, the l^hird coll^g^ hf the Cohtra 
Costa County College District, hired 'full-time faculty - 
but will npt move »to their nev^ campus until September 
1974 . Indian Valley C6li'egVs ^ whit'h \%^ll\be* open to • 
-fullrtime .students'* in 197.4,^ is ?operatir?g'*extended day 
programs as thfe second .campus of the Marin County College . 
.District in^Npvato. , ' • ' ^ * ^ ' . * 

' - ' ' \ ' ' ' * • * 

^The 1972 --73 academic yeap:' saw^a^4t)% drop in new 
faculty hired ^rdm^ the^ previous year.; The 1973-74 yeap 
slowed this d^op to an additional 12%. '.Most common 
reasons given for, this' drop we;re the continued trend to 
stabilize the ADA (average ' daily attendance) of ^ students 
enrolled f ull--time ; high retention rate ='of faculty ; few 
retirements ampng^ the staff; and limited opportunity to 
move to a mojj^' attractive job in some other place. . As 
-one dean put ^it: "You don't hire uevj faculty these days, 
you^ use the old- ones for another :^ar. One year ox* one 
semester replacements for faculty away 'from the campus 
is the ryle/ except in a few areas of ' occupational 
programs \?;hich are still developing." As reported in 
the 1972-73 Overview, the ecpnoraic squeeze is still vary 
much a factor in staffing patterns.- The implications for 
professional staff development programs are becoming very 
apparent with a typic^ stable faculty growing older each 
year. A dean summarized thus: ^ "We no longer have, a tide 
of new young full-tim^ faqylty wiishing the beach clean 
with new innovative ideas, proposals , and ^techniqijbs of 
teaching." - i' ^ * v' 
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. , Class, size and te'acbing loads, remain high, and 
these. also seem- to have an' ioflpence on the reduced 
hiring of hew* full-tike ' faculty . • ' 

, . . ropoiried in the 1972-73 'Overview, and TnoV onlv 

slaghtly to "a lesser degree?, rt w6uld appear that if the' 

, .financial- "crunch" continues, at all levels of ecrucatioh\ 
these practices and. trends can be'exoected to continues 

•A California State Senate Bill -(SB 6) is providing some', 
college districts with additional funds a& theauthor-. 
ized state support funds availably" moved \ip t.o 44% of 
operating expenses; . , ■ ■ ,^ . ^ 

New j6bs-.foo: sfcaf f- ari'd 'faculty. -can ^e "exoec ted fo 
be very liifii ted. -in- spite of* continued inc3?eases--. in 
stAideRfs, especially part-time -students. ,§ojr.e 3 4 .^^cpar- ■ 
' sion sit(is fof future, col lege •r.erna in under. coftsi<5ei:a-"' 
,tion._ The trendy, however, seems to. b©- moving Vo re" an ■ 
. the direction of satel3;ite campuses .cjnd at'tendan'ce' sites 
^ rather than- full-facility, cajnpuse's' s'uch as' the new 
• Evergreen, College, which Will 'open in September 1974 as ' 

the ^-secpnd college, in 'tfhe "San Jose Comjnunity College 
.DpLStrict. « ^- ' ^ , 

. - • 

■ Development .of community colleges' in the private 
sector, tends to.-stress specialized . skills in the eight 
now in operatiori.. A good example is the" San Francisco • 
College- of Mortuary S'cience^ Ti:i6ir staffing needs are • " 
negligible, .and they depend primarily on part-time 
instructors. Their .^ull-time faculty total less thkn 



Turningjnow, tc( the characteristics of newly hired 
full-time fadulty in the- reporting 107-' public and private 
community collegeX^of California, •^ome'' interesti ng - trends 
continue and ney orhss have 'been established. (ske --Master 
Chart.) ^ ^ " 

' ; The number 'of worh'en hirfed continued to. approach 
parity with, the men: 55% were m'en, -compared with -58% fo>- 
the previous year; 4 5% were women -ad compared with 4 2% 
tfee previous "Vear. New wolnen faculty were greatly in- the 
majority in the. Health Serves programs ,--wit^ 104 women 
against. 14 men hired. Other- Viibiect ■ areas where slightlv 
inore> women than men were hired were 'Counseling, Foreign " 
Languages, Educa^tion , Li^^rary Scienc^, 'Life Sqiences, ^nd 
Psychology. More men than women are still being hired in 
the Social Sciences, Trade-Tdchni cal , Music, Math, 
Business Administration, and /\rt programs. * • ' . 
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In tlie area of racial groupings of nev; facultv, 
the percontaacs- when rounded o'ff 'are within one percen- 
tage point df what t;hey were the year before. Cauca- 
sians (78';) -renai^ the same. Blacks hired dropped 1% 
from 8 'i to 7%, as did Chicanos, f-rom 9°6 -to 8%. Asians 
remained at 3%.i Native American and "others" rose a 
part of lo, so that when the percen|:age was rounded off 
they were as compared with 1% for the 19 72-73 academic 
^year. As reported for 1972-73, inner-city ^coiJeaes h 
a higher percentage of blacks than did rural co^t^^ges". 
Of the 15 colleges interviewed^ 9 reported that they felt 
they were making satisfac.t-^y progress in hiring racial 
minorities for faculty, whoW:e 6 felt that they w^re not 
achieving the statewide .average or progressing toward it. 
Comments included remarks tb the effect that they v^ere 
doing best in recruiting blacks and orhers for their 
^classified staff , .but "not for the openings on thef 
'certificated. (cVedentialed) staff. The racial composi- 
tion^ of the, local community secm's to be a big factor 
in-^how many minorities are hired. 

The age of^ the new.^faculty as compared with the 
previous year did not peak as -high in the age group * 
24-35. ' The age rgroup ' 35-4 3 dropped lower in numbers 
than the previous jcear. A few more people were hired in 
the age, group 50-63, but their total numbers rctnain small. 
Fotty-sevcn /new faculty hired ,v/ere thirty. years of age. 
All of this follows a long-term tendency to hire" young 
faculty who have had some experience. Reasons given for 
hiring young faculty- range from balancing against the 
older faculty already on' the /staff , young people who are 
more willing to" take one , year repla-q6ment 'pos itions , 
favorable student response to younger faculty, to gain- 
ing a built-in' professional training progra^ for the 
older f£icult,y in rubbing shoulders with new 
(See Chart 1. ) , 

Recraitment of n$w faculty from out< 
>remained the 'same as the previoqs year atL9%. Tl 
been about the sam,e for three years. Well-known 
people seem to be favored ov6r strangers who writ< 
the collcgea inquiring about teaching vacancies." 
the recommendations of faculty screening committer 
remain the dominant factor in who gets hired at a 
college, they tend to favor people the yl, have confidence^x 
in as a result of long-standing associa'ticxis . Maay of the 
new faculty have taught part--time at jbhe college for a 
number of years. .A few deans expressed some concern that 
this mqy be leading to "in-breeding" of the facility ' 
(Se-e Master Chart.) 
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1 collecting data as- to the highest academic 

degi-ee held by "new faculty^for the academic year 19^73- 
,74,. the colleges reported that, 10% of their new faculty, 
had loss, trtan a B.A. degred. This is a rise of 1%'fron 
the 9^ of the previous year. Also up from' 17% to 18% 
were tho now faculty with less than an M.A. degree. 
College ceans interviewed perceived this yearly increase 
to be tne result of an increase in the number of para- 
prof essional , and vocatiohal-tochnical students at the 
colleges_requiring faculty drawn from the, "real world 
of work. No-growth colleges report that new faculty 
position vacancies, are most likely to be in. fields where • 
experience IS more the criterion tban an M.A. degree. 
All report, however, that once hired, all staff Zith 
less than an M.A. are. encouraged -to get moving alnto. an- 
M.A. program. (See Table I.) 

M . ^ ^1?°!^ areas, primarily academic, requiring an 

^ i'd^?"" ^^^t^f-^cation, new faculty v^ith an M.A. granted 
xn 1973 rose from 12% to 17%. This increase to the 
higher percent of new m.A.'s has been typical of the 
past seven years of this study. In the past, deans have 
n^nT??v ? f .reluctant to hire nev graduates because they 
usually lacK teaching and work experience. Now, more 
new M.A.'s seem to be applying for teaching vacancies 
who have picked up teaching a.nd work experience along 
the way to co.mpleting an M.A. Some deans are saying that 

• A the new graduates tend .to be more interdiscioline- ' 
trained and that -they like that for their college / faculty 

, Thgy all urge more preservice training such as practice 
^e^chmg and internship programs than are now offered at 
teacher'-^preparation four-year colleges at .i^niversitie^ . 
(See Table I.) - ' • 

^ New instrurf^ors with an M.A. awarded prior to 
1973 dropped from 55% to 48%. This does not appear to 
be a significant drop., as the percentage has fluctuated 
Tsee ?ablfT r^""^^ ^"'^ ^""^ the, past seven'years. 

' . New instructors with a doctorate remain the same' 

, as theWevious year, at, 7%. This remains a -liigh over 
the pas'b seven years, and seems -tf-o reflect, a tight labor 
i^arket for -Ph.D. 's throughout the academic world. New 
faculty with a doctorate are most noticeable in L-ife 
Science, Chemistry, and Psychology. Deans .intcrvieVed 
indicated that the higher percentage of Ph.D.'s hired 
was the result of 'seeing mor,e of them arouhd and the fact 
that doctorates interviewed seem to be more oriented to 
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the comunity college scene than in the late 196Ds " 
Doctorates hired stated that their first ;reason for 
^SvJS^-'^"^ ^"S^ a com.-r.unity college was for economic 
advantage, and secona, because they were nicre interested 
in teaching than tn research. (See Table I.) ' 

1 "^he highest level of experience held by aew 

faculty members showed variation -from the • previous 'year 
up, down, and the same, " ■ 

_ . The number of new faculty coming to the ^college' 
with non- teaching experience dropped from 24% to^ 18% 
This IS somewhat 'balanced by an increase frora 3t to 5% " 
.of now faculty with no previous teaching experience 
These^two categories ceflect the strength pf the voca- 
tional programs at the colleges. Faculty for these ■ 
programs tend to draw from people in business or indus- 
try, with experience, who in many cases do not have ary 
teaching experience. The percentage of people hired' 
witn no teaching experience remains J^^ in the academic 
sub^cqt fields. Teachers of Engli^and history, fox 
example, are just not being- hi^^d unless they have ahd 
4-7 years experience teaching. (See- Table I.) 

Several caJ^Sries remain fairly stabl^i'^ 
cpnfparing data from the last six yea^^-s of t^^study. 
New faculty whose experience was >i'mited to being 'a ' 
research assistant remained ^-"1%. New instructors with 
community college, intern.^r-'practice teaching experiencS- 
was the same as for.^tr Dther years,, at 3%. New faculty 
with _ experience i^f tutoring or private teaching also 
remained at 3>-6f the total. (See Table i ) 



■ • Former teaching ■ assistants hired did a surprisinc 

?5^?a^7°™ f-' 'u° "^^''^ steadily climbed from 4.1%' 

hLv f '^^'^ seventh year of "'this, study it dropped 

back to 4^o again. One possible e-xplanation" could be that 
persons with more ext^pnsive experienc'e than a TA were 
najred because they were available. 

' % " 

K """"^ former .elementary teachers were haired. This 
has been a sipall ri^e over former years. Since more 
special education is .being taught by people with degrees 

i^Jn'' "'k'^ TZ^-^*" ^^^^ experienced elementary 

teachers -are bem^ hired to fill these slots. Eighteen 
■elementary teachers were hired (3%) and 22 positions in 
Special Education were filled in the colleges reporting. 

. Faculty who were experienced at secondirv schools 
(at least nine months. full-time) dropped again for the 
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Seventh year bo 16%^. Deans <:ommonting on this trend awa%^ 
^rom employing experienced secondary teachers perceive 
this as evidence.that there is a sufficient suopiy of 
experienced con.T:unity college instructors to meet' their, • 
needs. They als.o see the historical ties between the 
K-12 and the old junior colleges as beinq broken'. Men^s 
physical education and the trade^-rechnical programs Ssill 
enplpy a hig^h percehtaae of experienced secondary teach- 
ers., (See Table I . )^^: , ♦ 

Experienced- coirjr.unity collage faculty doing- 
musical chc^irs/ moving from/one community 'college to 
another, continued the .long"tei;n rise to a new high of> 
31%. Thi§ started in 1967, when 19% of the new faculty . 
cahie fr,o:i other coipjr.unity colleges.' This preference for 
experienced comraunity fc'olLege instructors is due no 
sn^aii part Lo^the' uniqueness of thd' teacher who has 
experienced the community college scene. T>he coimnunity 
college/ s search t6r a unique identity seems to have beer 
accomplished. (See Table I.) ' . 

Finally when lookj.ng ^ experience as a factor 
in staff,ing, those new instructors with experience from 
four-year colleges or universities rose -slightly to 16% 
from the. 15% of 1972-73 . Deans Vf instruction coinment 
that they no^ look with suspicion at both the experienced 
seconda^-y ^d* four-year college teacher. They feel that 
teaching, afi the corrjnunity college is quite different in 
its approa'cn to students and curriculum. ^KrSt^ is why they 
make such a strong^plea for- preservice training for 
community college staff and faculty. ' , 

The principal^j&^jl55ect field teaching areas to 
which new faculty wt?re assigned, expressed as a percen- 
tage of the total is shown in Table 1 1 ; The Health 
Services, mainly the nursing program^, showed the most 
marked increase, from 5.9% in 1967 to 16% for the academic 
year 1973-74. All- of the nursing programs have long wair- 
ing lists of^students who want to take the traininq. 

Most of the liberal arts programs ^re r.unning 
lower in student demand, which in turn ^ produces^ an over- 
supply of employed and ^unomploy'ed teEicher^^ of foreign 
languag.es, the social scio^«:es, and English. Many tenured 
instructors in community^olleges are teaching in their 
secondary teaching fields. This picture may improvQ in a 
few years when large numbers of the faculty in the o^ider 
colleges will -be retiring. 
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APPENDIX B 



36 ^ FACULTY DEMAND AKD SUPPl^y 

TABLE 21 

Certain Characteristics of New Academic AproiNTrr.s to the 
PfBiJC Junior Coixlges in CALiroRNi\/1957-5S 





Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Per wat 


New lo leaching this year 










(gcog?;aphic source unknowr:) 






132 


22.4 • 


In leaching positimi prior year. . . / 






, 4.57 


77.6 


In-state 


3S5 


84.2 






Out-of-atalo ! 


, 72 


15 8 












Totftls T 


457 


100.0 




100.0 



PaHB' 



Hifthcst dcRrcc hcM Rt ippcir.tmcnt 



Doctor's 

Master'.'? 

Bachelor's or none. 



Totals. 




Per cent 

6.3 
65,0 
2S.7 

100.0 



Note" Drjrr>«* hed hy loin] fuU-timp C^UfrriviR p iblic jnrio: rollrcfttetciierj. Kul). I95fl. ftre. Doctor'i. lO.O 
per c»nl; MmsI< r 62 S prr cent, B.icljc!or •, If -I per ociil : None. 7.5 per cccl. 



Part C 



Occup.ntioD prior to nrpointmeDt 



Per cent 



0 



benching, Colloj;e 

Tend ling, Junior College .^^^r.". v 

TcRcliinK, Hijrh School ^,<rr. rr."7TT— . 

TenchiiiR. EleinenUry t 

Non-TcRching (Grnduatc school, industry, etc. 



f 



f\ Totals. 




6fmrc^. R/>pli#« from 54 p^kc C^AiifnrniA junto/ r«l!c:«* ti^ r qwe5Lionna>rr from O^esr Kdinitr P'cfid*nl ot 
^g^^ Coopctttliott wjlii Ihtf Eifccutrva Committee of the Chllforum Jutjior C'ulJct<l 



Colle^ 

AttOQ, 
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; ■ . . ' September 7, 1973 

Mr. • . . » « ' 

Dean of Instruction 

Dear _^ : • 

For several years now, your college has been 
supplying the California Junior College Association with 
data m chart fotm v;hich identifies certain character- 
istics of newly employed full-time faculty. 

From these data, statewide changes in employee 
characteristics have been recorded and reported back to 
you -m annual report on "Staffing Patterns." This ■ 
information has been" collated for the past six years. 

These reports, as presented, leave out the impor- 
tant dirnensions of thd "why?" and "so what?" in employ- 
ment patterns. In an effort to fill in the gaps in these 
-important areas, v;e are geing one step further in 'this 
yearns study. Your college has been selected as oi\e of 
15 California public comnunity colleges -whose staffing 
patterns roughly .follow the staewide trends for i:he 
academic year 1972-73. 

With your cooperation and at your convenience, we 
would like fto «sk that our consultant, Mr. Tom Phair, who 
has b^en .doing this study for us over the years, meet 
with you oi? your campus.' It is expected that the comple- 
tion of the interview, including a auestionnaire and your • 
verbal comments, would not take longer* than one-half hour. 

Your 100% response to this project in the past 
has enabled the Association to provide data which we hope 
has beien helpful to your institution. In addition, we 
have repeived over 250 written requests' f6r the study 
results this past academic year.. These requ{2sts have 
come from. all over the United States. 

Yoi^will be contacted soon by Tom Phair, Office 
of Educational Career Services, University of California, 
Berkeley, seeking your qo'operation and help in this project 

^ \. ' ' ' 

Sincerely 



(Lloyd E. 'Messersmith) 
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APPENDIX, D 
Questionnaire 

Administrative Instiyctions 

, !• Pleaso look back at your new full-time faculty 
r 

^ selected over the past six years and select the predomi- p 
4^ nant reasons as you perceive them for the change in 
characteristics of ne^ "faculty., or indicate your per-^ 
ceived reason for the shift in characteristics. Indi^catfe ' 
other reasons numerically in a descending order of impor-- 
tance with their implications as appropriate. Leave 



blank, those f-easons that do not apply, 

2. Consider the implications of your stated reason to 
explain these trends as they n}ight influence the program, 
planning<and operation of your college for the present^ 
and the next 5 years. Implications in any of these 
areas? 

a. , Curriculum 

b. Professional staff development 

c. Staffing procedures or recruitmen't 

d. Fin^ince 

e* Campus or district expansion planning 
. . f.' student personnel seifvices 



\ ■ ' 



ERIC " 
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Questipnnai^^o . ' 
— — ^ ^ 

The increased number of -new fdll-ie faculty hired 
v;ho have a doctorate (3>1 in 1967 to 7% in 1972) 'is 
due to: • 



b 



d 



^Preference for the doctorate ovear the M.A. -.pr. 
B.A. degree,_^as be€ter prepared academically. ' 

_Like a few Ph.D.'s around for prestige purposes. 



c. ^The faculty want more Ph.D.'s 



_We are not as defensive against the doctorate' 

^as we were 6 years ago. . 

^' Competition for the few faculty positions is so 

, keen that candidates with a doctoral degree 
force themselves into primary consideration 
• (less position vacancies at 4-year G^ll'egesf. 

^' Doctorates these ^ays are "more oriented to the 

comprehensive community college c'onceptr than 
6 years ago. 

9- Doctorates with interdisciplinary degrees are 

more acceptable than they were 6 years ago. 

^' can afford a doctor in a specific field 

which we could not do 6 years ago (Place on, 
, salary scale) . 

The .percentage change is negligible and of no 



significance at our college 
_In view of the uniqueness of the community 



college, and all other things being equal, we 
would prefer a person with a Ph.D. 

^' u^^^^ °^ ^^^^ increased percentage we seem 

to be moving aw^y from traditional, academic 
approaches . 

1* l^o^ our college, our experience is: 




■<l\ 
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^' ^ see this trend to indicate tc me that we 

are moving in this college to: 



Our new faculty with a doctorate were iTK3tivatSto 
seeK a position at our college because;' 

^Economic advantage^. 



_More interested' in teachifi^ that , research. 



^Could not secure a positiqn irT^Mryear colleqe 

' or university. ' . . ^ 




bgraphical location was more important ' 
tharT-tB^ job. 

^'^ the philosophy of the comprehensive - 

. community college. 



f. 



_See the position at a community college as the 



- next loglca}^ step in a careet pattern. 

g,„__Encouraged to apply by our staff and faculty. 

ence in order to move 
a later time. 




really relevant, 
is: 



k. 




_The implications' fo>>x;r colle^^f-th^ chSic 
inaicated arbove are': - ♦ ' ' 





The . increased employment of new full-time faculty 

Vi^?,'^",^^^^ ^^5ree (18% in 1968 to 26% 'in 

1972) IS due to: 



a. 



Increase, in the paraprof ee.sional and vocational- 
technical program students' at our college. 

146 ' . 
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^Decrease in the academic programs which 

normally requirq| an M.A. degree. 

^They are usually lower on the salary scale and 

this neans budget savings. . • 

<3. Preference for faculty drawn from the "real' 

world of work," and these usually do not have 
the higher degree. ' 

e. ^ P reference for^f^culty drawn from the local 
area who may not ^possess a higher degree oi 
,M^. or a doctorate. 

f* Other reasons are: 



5^ 



_One of the implications - is that ^the academic 
^evel of preparation 'of our faculty could be 
progressively lowered if this trend continues, 

b y O ther or different implications could be: 



The decreas^^in new faculty recruited who had prior 
teaching exp^^4^nce in secondary schools (35*8% in 
1967 to JL7% in 1972) is due to: 

^* ^Sufficient supply of experienced community 

collerge instructors available for assignment 
to our college, and they are ^he ^preferred 
candidate. ^ 

The historical ties betv;een secondary and the 

old junior colleges, located in the same dis- 
trict are bi:oken. ^ 

^The^high school teacher no longer, mee^s the 

desirable ima^ge ./or^ an instructor at our 
college. 

^TKe experienced high schooT teacher is 'too 

expensive for our''' budget . 
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* <v 

High school teacl\ers aire not innovative or 

flexible enough to meet our teaching needs. 

f ^'^^ can hire better trained and experienced 

faculty from' other sources,' 

, ' * . ^- 

9* ^The high school teacher is more academic subject 

matter oriented and not as usable in a compre-^ 
i hensive community college with it's heavy empha-- 

sis on paraprof essional and-^vocational-technical 
' prpgrams • ' ^ . . 

^The local high school teacher is no longer as' 

interested ^in teaching. at a community college. 

i» .We prefer young'er faculty who -can relate to 

our students and turn then on. ^ 

j» None of these seem to apply, but I .think th;Ls, 

or these, are the reasons: 



.J^* If any of "a" to "i" ^re correct, the implica- 
tions for future planning at our college would 
seem to be these: " 



\ 



The decrease in new faculty recruited direct from 
graduate school t21.5% in 1967 to 12% in 1972) with 
a new M.A. degree is perceived to be due tp^ 

s» ^They lack teaching experience. 

b. ^ ^They lack work experience. 

c. They are too young. 

^They lack training in the philosophy of the 

community college and an understanding of the 
students who attend. 

They are too extreme , in some' of the thJLngs they 

' say .or do. * - ' , 



f • Tl\oy dp not CQmnand the respect. of our 

students. \ 

9* Oversupply of available persons to employ who 

. , match in characteristics of our present 
faculty. - . s ^ 



"h^ * Others are; 



^The implications of "a" to "h"- for our college 

are: " ' . ' 



The increase ip selection of new faculty with non- * 
teaching experience (11% in 1967 to 24% in 1972) is 
porimari'ly due to: 

a> T ap^ into the resources of the service area of 
the community college district for experts in 
business, industry, and the professions. 

!>• ^They are xiheaper to' hire*. , 

^* ^They have a more -pragmatic approach to teaching 

^ which appeals to mor^e students at our college. 

^They 'reflect the changing demands by students 

for classes oriented to the real world of work. 

^They' are (generally older^ and more mature than 

those With ^only teaching' experiences. - 

^An increase- in voG5ational.. progjrams.'at our 



college, 
^Others .(please ^ state) 



^The^ijnplications of ^"a'^-ito f or'^ our ^x:o liege 

are: . . ' ' ^< ^' -* * * - 



fife % 

The increase in th,e pumber of women hiir^d to fill' . 
staff positions' j.s^ perceiv^'d^ as ijorimarily due" to: 
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Strength of Women Liberation Moveitient, 



b> ' P ressures from our faculty. 

\ 

c. - P ressure from our adjninistration. 

d. ^Pressure from our Board of Trustees. 

e. ^Pressure from the community. 

f . ^Dedication to an Affirmative Action Program 

in hiring minorities. 

g. ^Just happened that more quaJ.ified women v/ere 

available £or selection. ' ^ 

h. \'^e select the best person fox the classj^oom 

regardless of other pressures^ ^ 

i. ^Other (please state): ^ 



V 8. ^ Is the statewide ^trend to increase racial minority 
hiring of new fulj^l-tine faculty reflected in your 
college during the »past three years? (For the 
, academic year 1972-73, 6% Blacks, 9% Chicanes, 3% ' 
Asians and lo Native Americans were reported by the- 
'California Community Colleges identifiable as new 
full-t^me faculty.) 

^yes . ^no 



9* If "yes" to question 8 on racial minority hiring at 
your college, do you perceive this* trend a,s: 

a, ^Satisfactory progress' for your college. 

b. ^_; j^Insuf f icient effort is being made to achieve a 

balance equal to the percentage o-f racial 
minorities present in the population of 
California* r 

, c. ^Base our selection on factors other than 

affirmative action in 'hiring racial minorities 

Adhere fo FEPC regulations. 

e. ^Establish a quota to be followed in- hiring 

racial minorities. » 



13^ 



f • 



Other perceptions (please state) 



10. 



11, 



The reduction by. 40% in the number of full--time 
faculty hired in 1972 is' perceiv.ed at our college 
as being caused by:' 



a, 

h. 
c. 



High ret^tion rate of currently enployed 
"faculty (973% for 1972 and 1973, statewide . 
average) . f ^ " 

<• 

Few retirements by current faculty. 



^Job satisfaction on the part of current 

faculty. ' ' t 

d. . Lack of available position vacanci/es elsewhere, 
e. 



Increased hiring of part-time faulty at 'the 
"hourly rate as an economy measure. 

Classv sizes have been increased . 

,'Teachi2:i<i ^oad has been increased, 




h,_^^lfop in average daily attendance • 

^Part^time in^structors ^teaching more cl'asses, 
AdministratiJ^n teaching classes or more classes. 



Move towards.^tabilization of the ADA, 
Other reasons (please state) ; ^ 



What rea:sons would you give for tho^lower ing^of the 
average a^e'of new^ faculty over tne past^^ree years 
from-33,5 to 30,5?*^ 




12 ♦ Of the faculty who were separated for cause over the 
past few years r what were the dominants reasons?^ 



av 



Mi 



sconduct, not of an -academic natuj^e. 



Id! 



b. ^Profess»ional inconpetence . 

c. - , Inadequate academic preparation. ' ' , 

d* Inadequate vocationai-technical preparai::5o^n 

or^ experience^ ^ i - 

.e. Health. ' . 'I 

f, ' Other (please state> : 



Do you see ariy overriding implication for future 
planning at your college of these trends and jthe 
reasons you have^ perceived fox them? 
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